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Will Moslems Be Our Friends? They Call Them Super-Dogs 











TIME 


FOR A FALL CHECK-UP! 


Let your TEXACO DEALER get your car ready for winter 





@ He will protect your engine with CUSTOM-MADE 
HAVOLINE. It’s heavy-duty... the best motor oil your 
money can buy. 


@ He will protect your chassis against wear, with 
MARFAK. Enjoy that cushiony feeling that lasts 1,000 
miles or more. 


@ He will protect your transmission and differential 
with the correct winter grades of superior quality 
Texaco lubricants. 


@ He will protect your radiator with safe and sure 
Texaco PT anti-freeze. It’s anti-boil (non-evaporating) 








QUT! 


and anti-rust. You’re free from freeze-ups because 
PT stays PuT all winter. 





@ He will help you get quicker power at the start, 
in traffic and on the hills with Texaco Sky Chief, 
the premium gasoline with Volatane Control that 
gives you high powered punch .. . or famous, Texaco 
Fire-Chief at regular gasoline prices. 


@ Don’t wait. Take TIME OUT today and get all this 
protection and more for 
your car — at your Texaco 
Dealer...the best friend 
your car ever had. 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 


TUNE IN: 

On television — the TEXACO STAR 
THEATER starring MILTON BERLE. 
See newspaper for time and station. 





The 3542-ton steel frame for Lever House was fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. Architects: Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill; Structural Engineers: Weiskopf & Pickworth; General Contractor: George A. Fuller Company. 


Tower of Glass on Park Avenue 


This is Lever House. Occupying the 
entire block-front on Park Avenue be- 
tween East Fifty-third and East Fifty- 
fourth Streets in New York, it contains 
the executive and administrative offices 
of Lever Brothers Company. 

It strikes a new note in architectural 
treatment. Outstanding beauty has been 
combined with sound functional design. 
Extensive use of blue-tinted heat-absorb- 
ing glass gives it a cool, transparent ap- 
pearance. The sidewalk level is almost 
completely open, creating the illusion 
of a structure without a street floor. 


PATHFINDER 


The second floor covers three-quarters of 
an acre. This floor surrounds an open 
court, and on its roof is a landscaped ter- 
race. Above this rises a slender 21-story 
tower. Each floor in the tower has ap- 
proximately 6000 square feet of office 
space. In the basement is a private garage. 

Lever House is completely air condi- 
tioned. Fluorescent lighting, acoustical 
ceilings, cellular steel floors, continuous 


fixed windows, and blue curtain wall 
spandrels of wired glass are some of the 
other features of interest. 

This is the newest of many Park Ave- 
nue buildings for which Bethlehem has 
fabricated the steelwork. Among the 
others along this famous boulevard are 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, the New 
York Central Building, the Tishman 
Realty Co. Building, and 100 Park Ave. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





DONT LET 
ADDED QUARTS 





BREAK YOUR 
BANKROLL... 






ADD LESS OIL 
BETWEEN CHANGES 


Excessive oil consumption 

can make driving needlessly 
expensive. Now is the time to 
change to Pennzoil and 

get quality motor oil that lasts 
longer. Pennzoil is specially 
refined from 100% Pennsylvania 
crude, the best and most stable 
known, with ms ough7itn* 

that safeguards your engine from 
sludge, varnish and carbon. By 
keeping pistons, rings and 

valves clean and smooth-running, 
you use less oil with Pennzoil 

no matter how hard or fast 

you drive. Change over now! 
Switch to Pennzoil... 





GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Asen., Permit No. 2 











TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Congress is important, too 


— 


P=) 
United Press 


Jan. 3, 1947. Opening of the 80th Congress; it was anything but “the worst.” 


As Election Day nears, it is 
natural that most interest will center 
in the contest for the Presidency. But 
the Congressional elections are equally 
important, for it is vitally necessary 
that we have the kind of Congfessmen 
and Senators who will serve the people 
faithfully and will not be subservient 
to the dictates of a political-minded 
Chief Executive. 


* * * 


It was Hitler who contended that 
a lie could prove a powerful weapon 
if it were big enough and repeated of- 
ten enough. When Mr. Truman was 
waging a _ knock-down-and-drag-out 
fight for re-election in 1948, he con- 
stantly attacked the record of the 80th 
Congress, labeling it the worst in his- 
tory. Many people probably believed 
what they heard and no doubt it influ- 
enced votes, for there was no time for 
the truth to be brought out. But a 
look at the record discloses that: 

The 80th Congress rejected the 
policy of appeasing Stalin, voted what 
was then the largest peacetime appro- 
priation for national defense in our 
history and brought about the much- 
needed unification of our armed forces. 
The 80th Congress provided money to 
expand the U.S. Air Force to 70 groups 
but Mr. Truman cut it back to only 48, 
with dire results later in Korea. 

It was the 80th Congress that 
launched the European Recovery Pro- 
gram to combat communism and put 
Europe back on its feet, and voted 
emergency aid to save Turkey and 
Greece from the Communists. 

The 80th Congress exposed Com- 
munist infiltration into the Govern- 
ment, Hollywood, unions and schools. 
Mr. Truman called the investigation a 
“red herring,” but its work exposed 
Gerhart Eisler (who was carelessly al- 
lowed to escape to Europe), Alger 


Hiss, and several other traitors. 

The 80th Congress created the 
Hoover Commission, which showed 
how to save $5 billion a year by elimi- 
nating waste and inefficiency in Gov- 
ernment. It paid off $7 billion from the 
national debt (the first real reduction 
in 17 years) and by insisting on econ- 
omy made possible a 1948 Treasury 
surplus of $8.5 billion. 

On top of this, the 80th Congress 
cut taxes by $5 billion yearly, with 
71% of the reductions going to people 
earning less than $5,000 per year, and 
voted an extra $600 income tax exemp- 
tion for everyone over 65. These tax 
savings have since been more than 
wiped out by tax increases in 1950 
and 1951. 

The 80th Congress voted more 
money for farm reclamation than any 
previous Congress since the Republi- 
cans founded the program in 1902; it 
gave American farmers their first per- 
manent price support program, made 
more than half a billion dollars avail- 
able for soil conservation, and brought 
electricity to nearly a million farm 
homes through the REA. 

The 80th Congress gave postal 
employes $450 pay increases, liberal- 
ized retirement benefits for civil serv- 
ice and railroad employes and gave 
$330 raises to millions of other civil 
service workers. It enacted 188 laws 
benefiting our ex-servicemen, and ap- 
propriated $14.5 billion for veterans 
over Mr. Truman’s objections. 


* * * 


The fact that the 80th Congress 
was a Republican Congress may ex- 
plain why Mr. Truman condemned it. 
With election only a few weeks off. the 
actual facts about the last Republican 
Congress should help voters take with 
a grain of salt any further smearing 
campaign tactics. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE - AMATEUR FISHING FLEETS FOREST RANGERS POLICE CALiS TIME SIGNALS SHIPS AT SEA AIRCRAFT 






PHILCO 954 MULTIWAVE 


lew! 


ID Milliwave PAILCO 


with sendational Pocial beace (feel 


First new home radio service in years! Enjoy regular radio programs on 

the finest, most beautiful receivers ever designed. In addition, and at 

no extra cost, the fascinating Philco Special Service Band, a whole new 
world of listening enjoyment not available on ordinary sets. . . fishing 
fleets .. . forest fire warnings ... emergency Civil Defense flashes . .. and 
many more. Sparkling new styling . . . new super-powered chassis. . . latest 
engineering achievements from the world-famous Philco laboratories. 
Finest in 22 yearé of Philco leadership. Models from $21.95 to $230.00. 





PHILCO 702 MULTIWAVE CLOCK RADIO 
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PHILCO 564 MULTIWAVE PHILCO 958 AM-FM RADIO PHILCO 658 MULTIWAVE PORTABLE 
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Beautital Oil or Gas Heaters 


FOR WORK-FREE, LOW-COST HEAT ! 


Sas 


~ Model illustrated, with modern styling, platinum or mahogany finish. $89.95 


i OW: Duo-Therm “imperial” Home Circulators low as $69” 


(without tank) 
A big-capacity Duo-Therm for small budgets and smart living rooms. 
Exclusive Duo-Therm Dual Chamber Burner is cleaner-burning from 
low to high fire, gets more heat from every drop of oil. Wide- 
opening doors for spot radiant heat. Built-in Waste Stopper and 


humidifier. Automatic thermostat optional at additional cost. 
Ye Duo-Therm’s exclusive Automatic Power-Air Blower can be added 
at small extra cost—saves up to 25% on fuel!—14 Duo-Therm Oil 


Sup” Heater models from $57.00 to $169.95. Attachable fuel tanks, $7.95 
to $10. All models Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Model illustrated, with ultra-modern styling and Sunglow finish. $57.95 


in Gas ¢ Duo-Therm "Mayfair" Circulating Heaters low as $499 


See how Duo-Therm packs more value into a modern circulator only 
25 inches high! Glass-paneled front offers the friendly cheer of a 
fireside. Duo-Therm’s exclusive Equaflame Burner provides clean, 
quiet, efficient heat with a uniform blue flame at every fire setting. 


Fully vented. Burns any type gas. Automatic, thermostatic controls 
optional at slight extra cost, for fully automatic operation!—8 


Duo-Therm Gas Heater models from $49.95 to $129.95. Available for 
any type gas. Approved by The American Gas Association. 


wnat women. DUO-THERM 


Most models $5 higher in the 11 Western states, Duo-Therm is a 


registered trade mark of the Motor Wheel Corp. Copyright, 1952. Division of Motor Wheel Corp.+ Lansing 3, Mich. 
6 








BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Rush for Recipes: Since “Bake 
Your Cakes by Experts’ Rules” appeared 
[Sept. 10], I have received over 1,000 
requests for recipes and advice, from 
every state . . . coast to coast, North to 
South. I am attempting to answer all mail 
which enclosed stamped, self-addressed 
envelopes . . . but have another 400 re- 
quests on postcards... . 

Mivtprep M. GLINDMEIER 
Danville, Ill. 


Memo for readers writing to Miss 
Glindmeier (R.R. 6, Danville, Ill.) for 
her applesauce cake recipe: Please en- 
close a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


—Eb. 


Square Dancers’ Report: Your 
Aug. 20 cover story on square dancing 
drew my interest. ... We do a great deal 
of square dancing here on the North 
Shore and my husband is a caller. . 
We too wear colorful dance dresses and 
are the biggest bunch of middle-aged jit- 
terbugs. But boy, we have fun! 

Vivian M. JOHNSON 
Schroeder, Minn. 


e © We have two fine ballrooms that 
feature square dancing. . . . Some would 
say that in Detroit we know only the mass 
production of motor cars and lack the 
sense of friendship. .. . They would soon 
dismiss that thought if they could witness 
one of our square dances. .. . 

I was surprised that your fine article 
did not mention that the late Henry Ford, 
the great industrialist, 25 years ago re- 
vived old-time dancing, including square 
dancing. ... 

James H. ScHNEIDER 
Detroit 


Henry Ford’s interest had consider- 
able effect in helping revive the old-fash- 
ioned dance forms of the American fron- 
tier. Ford became an expert under the in- 
struction of Benjamin Lovett of Massa- 
chusetts, whom he brought to Dearborn. 
In the next two decades, Lovett taught an 
estimated half million others.—Ed. 


The Best: Sincere congratulations 
on your excellent Chamber of Commerce 
story [Sept. 10]. It is told in the best 
manner I’ve seen yet. .. . 

Britt BUTTERFIELD 
General Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
Ames, Iowa 


Hot Rods: We greatly appreciate 
the fine manner in which your article on 
hot rods [Sept. 10] was presented and 
feel that it will help promote further 
organized activities among hot rod groups 
throughout the country. 

WaALiy Parks 
President 
National Hot Rod Association 
Los Angeles 
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Thoughts for Nov. 4: In Report 
from Washington [Sept. 10] you state 
“it’s the first time in 20 years that there 
has been the prospect of [political] 
change, and it’s a new experience.” As 
I recall, the Gallup poll and others in 
1948 indicated a very good prospect of 
change then. . . . I take it you mean it 
is the first time there has been a cer- 
tainty of change. . 

Louis C. ALLEN 
Burlington, N. C. 


ee You say “the South remains 
doubtful territory for the Democrats” 
[Report from Washington, Aug. 6]. I 
don’t claim to be a political expert, but I 
believe you are grossly mistaken. I pre- 
dict that every southern state will vote 

Democratic in November. ... . 
WituiaM C. JoHNsTON 
Mayor 

Anderson, S. C. 


e e A stigma has rested on the South 
. caused by thinking of party and 
forgetting policy. The South is a mecca 
for capital investment, but capital veers 
away because of party control of state 
and local affairs. The time is at hand 
for a two-party system in the South and 
November 4th is the time to bring it 
about. If every voter in the South will go 
to the polls and cast his or her vote as 
conscience directs, forgetting party affilia- 
tion, the man needed to direct affairs of 
state will be elected. This of course ap- 
plies to the North as well. 
D. L. McPHERSON 
Abbeville, La. 


A Dog’s Life: A few weeks ago I 
read in PATHFINDER [ Aug. 6] that dog 
kennels on the new liner United States 
would be air-conditioned. . . . And not 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


long ago I heard of motels around the 
country which cater to canine travelers. 
. . . Luxuries for the doggy set certainly 
seem to be on the increase. Newsfront 
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A list like this 


will save you time 


en you call 
out-of-town 


Long Distance calls go through 
faster when you Call by Number 


When you give the Long Dis- 
tance Operator the out-of-town 
number you want, it saves time. 
She can then put your call through 
without first calling “Information” 
in the distant city to get the 
number. 


So write down the local and out- 
of-town numbers you already 









If there’s a new number 
you don’t have —or an old one 
you've forgotten — be sure to add 
it to the list when the operator 
gives it to you. 


know. 


The Bell Telephone Company 
in your community will be glad to 
give you a Free Telephone Num- 
bers Booklet. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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get more than 


you bargained for- 


It’s no secret that the people’s 
choice is to save money. 

And that’s why so many smart 
Americans elect to wear Hanes 
Fig Leaf briefs. Hygienic 
double-panel seat. Soft, absorbent 
cotton for a wrinkle-free fit. 

Live elastic in waistband and leg 
openings. 89c*. Boys’ 65c* 


* Slightly higher in the Far West 





UNDERWEAR 





SHORTS «+ T-SHIRTS - BRIEFS 
ATHLETIC SHIRTS - UNION SUITS 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 


And get more than you bargained for— 
on television! See Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca 
on NBC-TV every Saturday night. 

















[Sept. 10] confirms it still further with 
mention of a new idea, a “dogalogue” 
listing premiums a dog food company 
gives for can labels. When our pet boxer, 
who already is quite a snooty character, 
hears of this, he’ll probably want to pick 
and choose the prizes from the list and 
go shopping with us to see that we buy 
the proper brand of dog food! 

Mary Lee Kine 
Richmond, Va. 


Hidden Propaganda: I enjoyed 
your article on lecturers [Sept. 24] since 
I am a program chairman myself. I’ve 
been using a lot of local people and other 
free speakers. -Now, however, I’m afraid 
we may be getting propaganda. How can 
I avoid this? 

Joan DEAN 
Springfield, Mo. 


State universities, which usually buy 
lecturing talent, would be able to give ad- 
vice on speakers. Otherwise, deal only 
through reputable agents among those 
who advertise in the magazines Talent 
(University of Minnesota, Minneapolis) 
and Program (24 W. 45th Street, New 
York ).—Ed. 


Waking a Town: We greatly en- 
joyed your Aug. 6 article on arousing the 
people of a small town toward civic bet- 
terment and its list of 40 questions [ Aug. 
6, Sept. 24] to determine what makes a 
good town. 

On Oct. 6, I plan to give a talk at 
Rotary on your article. . . . You have 
rendered a great service. 

Joun H. Buck 
Greene, N.Y. 





In writing to the editors, address 
PaTtHFINDER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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INSIDE NOTES 





Pathfinder’s stories on “What 
makes a good town?” have been aimed 
primarily at people anxious to improve 
the place where they live. Now we run 
into another angle: a man who asks, 
“Where is a good town?” Charles R. 
Coates, Naval Examining Center, Great 
Lakes, IIL, writes that he is leaving the 
armed forces, has no ties, and is “shop- 
ping for a home town” with good civic 
spirit and a welcome for a man ready to 
“carry his part of the load.” Chambers of 
Commerce, there’s a customer for you. 


* * x 


It’s costing us money, but don’t ex- 
pect to hear us complain. We mean our 
Sept. 10 article on cake expert Mildred 
Glindmeier. She offered to send her fa- 
vorite applesauce cake recipe to any 
reader who asked for it; and as her letter 
on page 6 shows, she was snowed under. 
But 400 requests came on postal cards, 
and PATHFINDER is paying the return 
postage on them. We like to think it just 
shows that our readers are alert to any 
challenge, whether it’s a better cake, a 
better mousetrap or a better America. 


* + 


The free sample is an old standby 
in American business. And while Patu- 
FINDER isn’t selling books, we couldn’t re- 
sist the chance to give you a generous 
helping of Country Postmaster (page 
54). That’s a book that will bring back 
memories to anyone living in a small 
town or on the RFD, and it will serve to 
remind city folks what they’re missing. 


* %*& 


A zealously whimsical office statis- 
tician estimates that PATHFINDER lost .236 
man-hours as fathers dashed out to buy 
notebooks; furthermore, pencil consump- 
tion showed a suspicious 3.8% rise last 
month. We blame it all on the first day of 
school. and report happily that the edi- 
tors’ offspring brought home some good 
spelling tests from their opening sessions. 
While teachers settle down to one of the 
hardest—and most rewarding—jobs, you 
might like to read how Cadillac, Mich., 
made the most of its antiquated one-room 
schoolhouse (see page 30). 


* + 


When the weekly paper reports 
that “Mr. and Mrs. Bob Miller spent 
Saturday at the county seat.” that’s news 
locally—and no news at all in New York. 
It’s news, too, when important interna- 
tional travel involves county-seat destina- 
tions. For instance, Flora Gorirossi’s trip 
from Greensburg, Pa., to Florence, Italy. 
See Comings and Goings, on page 51. 


* + 


“The mess in Washington” is per- 
haps the most widely repeated phrase in 
the Presidential campaign. You'll have a 
better idea of just what it means after 
you read the political report on page 18. 
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Warmer Floors 


with this automatic Coleman Oil Heater 


Invest in comfort— 
save money and have 
a better-heated home 


THAT'S WHAT YOU GET with the 
Coleman Heater that pours out a flood 
of warmth to cold corners—keeps 3 to 
5 rooms thoroughly warm. The model 
above also gives you radiant heat from 
side doors that open out. There’s a 
house-warming Coleman for your 
need. Special model for trailers, too. 





MODEL 871 

A smaller heater with 
Coleman’s famous 
heat-making features. 


Less tank $995 






MODEL 873 


Has 55,000 BTU output. 
Radiant heat from 

side doors that open out 
for quick warm-up. 


EXCLUSIVE FUEL-AIR CONTROL saves 
up to 25% on oil fuel cost. It adjusts 
draft to suit the flame automatically so 
that it burns clean on high, low or 
medium fire, cuts heat waste, saves 
fuel. Optional thermostat controls 
keep room temperature where you 
want it without watching or tending. 


Comfort costs so little with a 


COLEMAN 


MODELS FOR EVERY PURPOSE — one for every purse, 
including the low-price $59.95 model at left. In prac- 
tical styles designed to save fuel and keep your home 
comfortably warm. See these heaters at your Coleman 
dealer. If you don’t know his name, send coupon for 


attractive free literature. The Coleman Company, Inc., 
Wichita 1, Kansas. 


SENSATIONAL BONUS SALE SEPT. 1 — OCT. 151! 
3 big bonuses, see your Coleman dealer! 











ee a ee —_ 

1 The Coleman Company, inc. 
Dept. P-902-1, Wichita 1, Kansas 
Please send attractive free literature on 
Coleman Space Heaters. 
a ne 

i Address _ 

America's | $ 
leader in City aa z _Zone___ State fee 
home heating I No matter how big or small your home, there's a Coleman to heat it better. 
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Lejuved off the job, but thanks to a program of 
group accident and sickness insurance sponsored by his 
employer, he can spend his time getting well, free of 


worry about medical and hospital expenses. 


There’s a happy thought for employers, too, in this 
scene. By setting up such a plan, desirable employees 
are attracted and held in the business. And everyone 
performs his tasks more efficiently, safe in the knowl- 
edge that whatever happens he will not be burdened by 


monumental bills or lack of regular income. 


Without such a program, an employer may be 
embarrassed by decisions he must make about pay- 
ments to disabled men or their families . . . decisions 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE © 


10 


What's he got to be happy about? 









that may seem cold-hearted to fellow employees and 
outsiders. 


Group accident and sickness insurance relieves 
employees and employers alike of these worrisome 
problems! The cost is much lower than that of indi- 
vidually purchased insurance. It is available to all 


employees without regard to age or physical condition. 


Ask your Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America Agent to give you the full details about the 
several different plans that are available to cover all 


employees or key men or any group in your organization. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


® 1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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The Cover. “Our  Loneliest 
Brides” are the Japanese girls who 
married American Gls. They can be 
happy, too—but often they think about 
their families, 7,000 miles away. See 
page 38.... Read page 32 to see why 
the Weimaraner is called a super- 
dog. . . . Bloodthirsty Ayatollah Kash- 
ani (whose first name inappropriately 
means “Miracle of God’) is a mullah, 
or religious teacher. He may know 
the answer to: “Will Moslems Be Our 
Friends?” (page 46). 
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Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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CHOOSE 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


For easier, clearer writing, there’s 
nothing to equal a point that writes 
your way. And an Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen gives you just that. 
From the world’s largest variety of 
points you select the one completely 
right for you. You can even put it 
in the pen yourself. All points 
instantly replaceable in case of dam- 
age. At any pen counter. 





FOUNTAIN PEN 
ESTERBROOK — AMERICA'S PEN NAME SINCE 1658 
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How many pounds 
are pork chops! 


L_] 50 Ibs. 
[_] 25 Ibs. 
[1] 10 Ibs. 


As you see them at your meat store, pork 
chops are simply a choice cut of meat with a 
neat little handle of bone. 


But as the meat packer buys them, pork 
chops are part of a ““package”’ that includes 
many less popular cuts as well as a lot of 
weight that isn’t “eatin’ meat”. 


A porker that weighs-in at the meat 
packing plant at 240 pounds, shows 
up at your retailers as 115 pounds of 
fresh and smoked pork products and 
35 pounds of lard. Only 150 pounds 
altogether. And only 10 pounds of 
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this are center-cut pork chops. 


That’s why you pay more for pork chops 
than for most other cuts of pork. For the 
price of each cut of meat (like the price of 
just about everything else!) is determined 
largely by how much there is of it and how 
much people like it. 


Economists call this the law of supply 


ee 


and demand. Women call it “shopping”. 
They compare, pick, choose. In a free mar- 
ket, their choice of the available supplies 
sets the values—whether it’s in pork or 


peaches; beef or bananas. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago ® 


Members throughout the U. S. 
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FROM WASHINGTON 





| REPUBLICAN SLEUTHS HAVE DISCOVERED that both the Democratic Vice-—Presidential 

| nominee, Alabama Senator John J. Sparkman, and Michigan's fast-—talk- 

| ing Senator Blair Moody have signed real estate covenants that they 
will not sell their Washington homes to Negroes or Jews. These cov— 
enants are illegal in any event, but the GOP is using the information 
to attack Sparkman nationally and Moody in his tough fight for re- 
election in Michigan. Detroit's Negroes cast a heavy vote in 
Michigan elections. Democrats may use the same strategy against 
Senator Nixon, who has signed a similar agreement. 


THE CAMPAIGN PROMISES TO GET STEADILY DIRTIER between now and Nov. 4. Truman 
has dipped into secret Defense Department files to find material 
which he thinks can be used to damage Eisenhower. The Republicans 
have hired two investigators who are now in Illinois digging up 

material to prove Stevenson's administration has not been as good as 

| he would have the public believe. 


PERSONAL FINANCES, HOWEVER, HAVE PROBABLY BEEN REMOVED as a major campaign 
issue. Senator Nixon's television-radio appearance wiped out the 
issue so far as he was concerned; Stevenson's finances are now a 
matter of record, and Eisenhower and Sparkman are following suit. 


THE NIXON EPISODE HAS EMPHASIZED THE NEED for bigger salaries and expense ac-— 
counts for members of Congress. Many members who favor such a move 
hesitate because they fear public opinion, but they also believe that 
if the increase is coupled with a requirement for annual public 


financial statements, the country would approve. 


EISENHOWER STRATEGISTS ARE RIDING HIGH as the General continues his successful 
whistle-stopping. Although they remember 1948 vividly and try to be 
reasonable about his enormous crowds, they can't help but feel op- 
timistic about his chances. They're too cautious to claim victory 
openly, but a definite feeling of "riding with a winner" is beginning 
to be apparent in Ike's entourage. 


THEY AREN'T TOO WORRIED BY TRUMAN'S WHISTLE-STOPPING. They don't believe his 
attacks on the General as the "gullible tool of lobbyists" will have 
much effect on voters. They're confident Ike's personality is just as } 
potent as Harry's, and perhaps even more so because Ike doesn't re- 


sort to personal mud-slinging as the President does. 


be infiltrated by Communists, and his further statement that he as- 
sumes nearly all security agencies of Government are, will give the 
Republicans ample campaign ammunition to nail down their charges that 
the Truman Administration has been "soft" in handling Reds in Govern- 
ment. The CIA co-ordinates all secret reports and presents its find- 
ings to the President and the National Security Council. 


major centers now handle more than a million queries a year from 
puzzled citizens who don't understand regulations or know which gov- 
ernment agency to contact in case of difficulty. 
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The man with the helping hand 


You start out to drive twenty miles 
.. . or two thousand .. . without a 
worry in the world. For you know that 
no matter where you drive, you'll sel- 
dom be beyond the reach of the man 
with the helping hand. 


You drive with confidence, secure 
in the knowledge that his care and 
skill have made trouble unlikely ... 
and that he’ll be on hand to help if 
it should arise. 


You are tired and dusty from long 
hours of driving, and he opens the door 
to rest and refreshment. 


You enter strange towns and seek 
out places to eat and shop and sleep 
with assurance. For the man with the 
helping hand has told you of those 


that meet your needs—and match your 
pocketbook. 


Should you wander from the road 
and go astray, he is there, ready to 
point out the direction you should take. 


He is your friend, your guide, your 
counselor. All these services he gives 
you with a smile... and without pay- 
ment. For he considers them an essen- 
tial part of his job. 


He is the man who makes motoring 
a pleasure. He is the man who operates 
your gasoline service station. 


This tribute to the men who serve you 
in more than 200,000 service stations 
throughout the country is published by 
Ethyl Corporation—manufacturers 
of “Ethyl”? antiknock compound. 
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Indian summer 


Cotton growers from 20 states will 
see how California does it. During an ex- 
hibition, Oct. 22-25, in the San Joaquin 
Valley, four dozen mechanical pickers 
will move across a single field, showing 
how most of California’s 1,880,000-bale 
crop will be harvested this year. For the 
second straight year California ranks No. 
2 among the cotton states. Texas con- 
tinues first. 

In Wisconsin, bow and arrow hunt- 
ers will have until Nov. 16 to bag a buck 
or a doe. Archers who don’t get a deer by 
then may compete with the rifle boys, 
Nov. 22 through 28. ... In Michigan the 
bow and arrow season for deer runs from 
Oct. 1 to Nov. 5. . . . In Nebraska the 
pheasant season opens Oct. 17, first time 
in four years the whole state has been 
opened to ringneck fanciers. 

People who live in South Dakota’s 
Black Hills and Bad Lands are figuring 
what they'll do with $85 million. That’s 
how much 2 million sightseers spent 
there this season, up 20% from last year’s 
record. . Pie bakers, 30 bands and 
ancient autos will vie for attention at the 
Circleville, Ohio, Pumpkin Show, Oct. 
22-25. Surrounding Pickaway County 
pumpkins are said to grow as big as 
kitchen tables. 

Festive “Louisiana Yambilee” 
(billed as the world’s largest sweet po- 
tato show) is on this week in Opelousas, 
where almost everybody speaks French. 
... Nearby Crowley, La.. is looking for- 
ward to its International Rice Festival 
Oct. 22-23, with contests for duck callers, 
rice cookers, rice eaters and derby-racing 
jumbo frogs. 

One of the biggest statues since the 
Colossus of Rhodes towers over the Texas 
State Fair (Dallas: first three weeks in 
October). “Tex.” a 50-foot cowboy made 
of steel, chicken wire and papier-macheé, 
was three weeks abuilding. 


Town & country 


Red Tape by the Acre. When 
farmer Frank Turner, McAlester, Okla., 
raised 37 bushels-of peanuts and fed 
them to his hogs, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Production Marketing Administra- 
tion asked him to file a report on his pea- 
nut crop. No PMA participant, Turner 
refused. PMA filed suit, claimed Turner 
raised 5,724 pounds (Turner said it was 
only 1,100 pounds), got a court judgment 
fining him $309.10 for exceeding his 
“quota.” On Aug. 10 the Oklahoma Re- 
publican State Central Committee hired 
three lawyers to come to Turner’s de- 
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fense, filed an appeal for him on Sept. 4. 
This week, as the Oct. 14 appeal deadline 
neared, Turner’s lawyers and the PMA 
were still exchanging compliments. Said 
one lawyer: “Another example of the vin- 
dictive type of administration practiced 
by Government bureaus.” Said the PMA: 
Its marketing quotas have the same 
weight as federal law. The U.S. Circuit 
Court in Denver will decide. 


Sniff. The Lake Worth, Fla., city 
council is disturbed about a local chloro- 
phyll-extraction plant. It smells. 





Po 
United Press 
Deerslayer. Bow and arrow fans may 
use them this month. (SEE: Indian) 


Sailor Beware. Inland Vermont 
has a lighthouse—the famed Colchester 
Point Light, which has guarded the 
shores of Lake Champlain for 81 years. 
It has been replaced by a signal light and 
will be re-erected on the grounds of the 
Shelburne Museum next spring. 


“Put Another Nickel In. . . .” 
The juke box has gone to church. St. 
John’s Lutheran in Harrison, N. J., now 
has an ornate monster which gleams, 
glows and glistens like any honky-tonk 
machine. The only difference is what 
comes out when you press the (free) but- 
ton: Rock of Ages, A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God, Nearer, My God, to Thee and 


similar numbers. 
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Battle Royal. When 28-year-old 
Rocky Marciano knocked out Jersey Joe 
Walcott, 38, in the 13th round at Phila- 
delphia Sept. 23, to become heavyweight 
champion, the bout was shown only on 
theater TV in 31 cities. One was the S-3 
Drive-In Theater at Rutherford, N. J., 
near the intersection of busy Routes S-3 
and 17. The theater charged $10 per ve- 
hicle to see a clear 24- by 36-foot picture 
picked up from New York’s Empire State 
Building, only 5% miles away. Some 
1,500 cars jammed the ten-acre enclo- 
sure; trucks carrying 20 people and cars 
hauling passengers in their trunks raised 
the attendance to 12,000, plus perhaps 
250 gate-crashers who broke down fences. 
Other cars parked on the highway, in 
sight of the screen, and blocked traffic for 
a mile. Ignoring the pre-fight film, the 
fans built bonfires, littered the area with 
beer cans, finally started a _near-riot 
which was stopped only when one of 50 
policemen on duty drew a gun. The thea- 
ter management will build higher fences 
to foil free-loaders before it carries an- 
other such show. 


Notes abroad 


The semiofficial Council of Eu- 
rope was ‘going ahead at Strasbourg, 
France, with plans to unify the Continent 
—after agreeing to co-ordinate all rail, 
highways and canal transportation net- 
works. . . . Diplomats were packing port- 
folios, readying for the opening in New 
York on Oct. 14 of the 1952 session of 
the U.N. General Assembly which would 
feature acid debate on Korea. .. . In Ko- 
rea, itself, with fighting limited to hot 
areas and the truce talks still stalled, 
another 216 Americans died—for a toll of 
20.830 dead, 85,292 wounded and 11,058 
missing or captured. . . . Nearby, the first 
unsupervised Japanese postwar elections, 
held on Wednesday, were expected to 
show that 45 million voters endorse the 
conservative policies of Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida’s Liberal Party—but may not ap- 
prove of the threat of war inherent in the 
nation’s current close alignment with the 
West. . . . In the Middle East, a show- 
down seemed imminent after Egypt's 
powerful Wajd Party defied orders of the 
self-appointed Premier, General Moham- 
med Naguib, for a purge of its venal 
leaders—notably of ex-Premier Mustafa 
Nahas. . . . The West, meanwhile, was on 
a spot: Premier Mohammed Mossadegh 
of Iran has agreed to submit the oil issue 
to the International Court of Justice at 
The Hague—under conditions that make 
it impossible and far too costly for the 
U.S. and Britain to accept. . . . In /ndo- 
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Wide World 


The Eisenhowers in Baltimore. Wild welcomes—and optimism. (SEE: Politics) 


nesia, a cabinet crisis over defense poli- 
cies may topple that Far Eastern land’s 
shaky government. . . . Faced by con- 
tinuing dollar shortages, Europeans were 
trying to call a new world monetary con- 
ference—as British Commonwealth ex- 
perts struggled in London to work out a 
system (possibly involving freer converti- 
bility of tightly pegged sterling) that 
might ease that area’s improving but still 
difficult financial plight. . . . Communists 
in Sweden lost heavily in the latest Par- 
liamentary elections—the drop of one 
third in their strength going to the equal- 
ly tiny Conservative Party. 


Royal Snapshot.:The tiny kingdom 
of Thailand (Siam), almost the last re- 
maining peaceful spot in all of turbulent 
Asia; has a modern-minded king and a 
new crown prince. Last week amateur 
photographer King Phumiphon, who also 
composes jazz, snapped 8-week-old Crown 
Prince Vajiralongkorn in the palace in 
Bangkok, looking not particularly royal 
but pleasantly babyish. 


The campaign 


Politics on the Road. The Presi- 
dential campaign is assuming the aspects 
of a four-ring circus. In each ring a domi- 
nant personality performs for the voters: 

@ @ Republican Candidate Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, back on the road after a 
brief rest between whistle-stops, is draw- 
ing tremendous crowds and a heartening 
welcome wherever he goes. This week he 
heads west, then will return to the East 
for last-minute campaigning. His staff is 
becoming increasingly optimistic. 

e @ Democratic Candidate Adlai E. 
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Stevenson, more ill at ease than Eisen- 
hower before large crowds of people, is 
using the airplane and television to carry 
his message to voters. Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri and Florida are-his targets 
for this week. 

e@ @ President Harry S. Truman, do- 
ing his best to put a little fire-and-brim- 
stone into the Democratic campaign, is 
whistle-stopping to the West Coast and 
back with a series of back-platform ap- 
pearances in which he is saying all the 
rude things about the Republicans which 
Stevenson hasn’t said. The President dis- 
approves of Governor Stevenson’s high- 
level campaign and is doing his best to 
lower it. 

e @ Senator Robert 


Ohio), 


A. Taft. (R.- 


wholeheartedly supporting Eisen- 


¢ 


( ” Wide wens 
Vajiralongkorn. King Phumiphon pho- 
tographs a prince. (SEE: Royal) 





hower, has a heavy speaking schedule 
which includes speeches in Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana and Iowa. 


Money vs. Money. The Battle of 
the Funds ended in a standoff. Democrats 
made a great hullaballoo because Senator 
Richard M. Nixon, Republican Vice- 
Presidential carididate, had an $18,235 
expense fund contributed by 70 wealthy 
Californians. Republicans made a great 
hullaballoo because Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate Adlai E. Stevenson had 
a $21,645 fund—contributed by donors 
ranging from publisher Marshall Field to 
the ClO—which he used to supplement 
the salaries of eight state officials. Nixon 
made an emotional appeal to the country 
via TV and radio, won an overwhelming 
response and the support of running-mate 
Dwight Eisenhower. Stevenson dawdled 
for a week, then disclosed the facts on 
his fund and coupled it with the release 
of his income-tax records for the past ten 
years. Net result of the whole episode 
seemed to be a gain for the Republicans, 
some of whom claimed Nixon’s emotional 
address was the turning-point of the cam- 
paign. 


Civie Duty. A growing good-govern- 
ment movement is spreading across the 
country from its start in a Tulsa depart- 
ment store. The store announced it will 
close Election Day, Nov. 4, to allow its 
employes to vote. Hundreds of other con- 
cerns are already making similar plans. 


“Look, Ma, I'm Running.” Rep- 
resentative Frances P. Bolton (R.-Ohio), 
who has served with distinction and grace 
in the House since 1940, may have a new 
colleague if the voters agree next month: 
Her son, Oliver Payne Bolton, an attor- 
ney, is running for the House from an 
adjoining Congressional district. 


Last Chapter. George W. Stimpson, 
newspaperman and author who won fame 
with his many question-and-answer books, 
an outgrowth of his years as an associate 
editor of PATHFINDER (1922-1932), died 
Sept. 27. He was 55. Unfulfilled was his 
life ambition—to write a book about 
Shakespeare. 


Passing parade 


Peace Table. United States Steel 
President Benjamin F. Fairless an- 
nounced a new experiment in better labor 
relations. He and President Philip Mur- 
ray of the United Steel Workers plan to 
launch a.series of trips to U.S. Steel’s 
plants where they will “sit down at the 
dinner table with the local representatives 
of the union, and of the plant manage- 
ment, and talk things over. We want to 
tell each other our troubles, and help 
each other to find a solution for them. 
And we hope, in this way, to stop a lot of 
the friction at its source. In the end, we 
may even discover that we’re not antago- 
nists after all; but just partners and 
friends.” 
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Great Circle Route. Top-of-the 
world air service will be started in No- 
vember between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco and Copenhagen, Denmark— 
5,695 miles, 675 miles shorter than the 
6,370-mile hop from L. A. to Copenhagen 
via New York. 


Fact, not Fiction. Two mice and 
some monkeys did their bit to help man 
cross the barrier into outer space. Borne 
aloft 38 miles in a rocket launched by 
the Air Force in New Mexico, they came 
down (by parachute) safe and sound, 
proving that life can survive loss of grav- 
ity. As seen by automatic cameras in the 
rocket, the mice behaved just as science 
fiction has always predicted space-travel- 
ers would—one floating about weightless, 
the other steadying himself by hanging 
on to the nearest shelf. The heavy pres- 
sures at take-off at first pushed them to 
the floor, but did them no harm. 


Aerobee rocket. It travels straight up 
—for 38 miles... 





U.S. Air Force from United Press 
... as two white mice prove that life can 
exist without gravity. (SEE: Fact) 
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The political campaign came 
near running up a sidetrack last 
month. The whoop-te-do over the Nix- 
on and Stevenson finances diverted at- 
tention from the main operation. Un- 
doubtedly the questions about the 
origins and uses of political funds are 
important, and the public deserves 
the answers. The main question, how- 
ever, remains as before: Will the 
country be best served by a change 
to a Republican Congress from the 
Democratic control, and by a change 
from a Democratic President to a 
Republican President? 





>. 


The primary issue lies in the de- 
mand for change. That demand, how- 
ever, divides into the multitude of 
reasons for a change of administra- 
tion. Inflation, Korea, taxes, corrup- 
tion, communism, socialism—all of 
these disturb some of the people. Each 
of these issues is important enough 
in itself for a campaign to be con- 
ducted around it. 

To people who find themselves 
handling more dollars—but who see 
that more dollars buy actually less 
goods—inflation has become an easily 
understandable issue. Everyone knows 
that the Government is responsible for 
the value of the dollar, and that bad 
fiscal management has been the cause 
of our hurtful inflation. From the day 
nearly 20 years ago when the dollar 
was taken off the gold standard, it 
has been manipulated in one way or 
another by the Government, and usu- 
ally in ways that have sought to de- 
ceive the people. No one can be wrong 
who wants a dollar that will stay put. 

The Korean catastrophe, with its 
118,569 U.S. casualties, resulted from 
blunders and has been continued by 
blunders. The Administration failures 
that threw overboard our ancient 
friendships in China gave that huge 
population into Russian control. The 
Acheson attitude that Korea was not 
within our defense lines invited the 
Reds to take over. Then, after rightly 
resisting their effort, our forces have 
been prevented from finishing the 
costly war. The whole record there 
calls for a wiser administration. 
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Taxes have climbed until they 
are costing the nation more than its 
food. Spending and taxation in the 
Truman years alone have exceeded all 
expenditures and all collections of 
the Government from George Wash- 
ington to the Truman time. That fact 
alone justifies the demand for change. 
















ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY by Wheeler McMillen 


What’s this campaign about? 





Dowling © New York Herald Tribune, Inc. 
Sideshow. The “fund” issue doesn’t 
change the basic campaign question. 


The proven corruption~in the In- 
ternal Revenue division and in other 
phases of the Administration has been 
revolting to honest people. Only a 
complete change of party control can 
root out the linkages that will other- 
wise permit corruption to continue and 
frequently to be hidden. 

Communist penetration into ad- 
vantageous Government positions has 
been made easy. The Administration 
will have to be changed. No patriotic 
American any longer has doubts about 
the nature of the Communist con- 
spiracy. It is treasonable in act and 
intent. No Communist, no sympathizer 
nor any fellow-traveler can be per- 
mitted in any part of government. 
Only a completely new administration 
can be depended on to root them out. 

Socialism—government ownership 
of this and that, government controls 
over what free men do best them- 
selves, government taxation to dis- 
courage the productive and encourage 
the nonproductive—is a major issue 
in itself. A party that has continually 
pressed for more socialistic laws can- 
not be expected to reverse itself. 

* *% 

Every American citizen finds 
himself touched by these questions. 
If he likes the way the matters are 
going, he will vote to continue the 
same. If he thinks the direction should 
change, he will vote for members of 
Congress and for the Presidential 
candidate, General Eisenhower, who 
can make changes effective. 

Between now and Nov. 4, other 
side questions no doubt will arise to 
distract the voter’s attention. The de- 
cisions, however, should be made on 
the real issues. 











here are the highlights of 


| = like the weather: Everybody talks 
about it. 

Two men say they can do something 
about it. Who has the better chance of 
cleaning up “the mess in Washington”— 
Republican Dwight D. Eisenhower, or 
Democrat Adlai E. Stevenson? 

This week as the Presidential cam- 
paign roars into its final month, voters 
are studying the long record of the Tru- 
man Administration as they make up 
their minds. It’s a Democratic record, 
made under a Democratic President, tag- 
ging behind the Democratic candidate. 
Its highlights are these: 

Freezers and 5%. The pattern of 
influence-peddling and corruption began 
to emerge in 1949 when a Congressional 
investigation revealed that Maj. Gen. 
Harry H. Vaughan, the President’s mili- 
tary aide, was doing favors for Demo- 
cratic campaign contributors. Vaughan’s 
side-kick, John Maragon, who had the 
run of the White House, secured free 
home-freezers from a perfume importer 
he aided; the freezers went to Vaughan, 
Mrs. Truman, and others in the White 
House circle. James V. Hunt, another 
Vaughan friend, won special treatment 
for businessmen, charging 5%. The term 
“five-percenters” joined the dictionary. 

Minks and the RFC. The corrup- 
tion trail soon led into the mammoth Re- 
construction Finance Corporation lending 
agency. E. Merl Young, a Missourian 
whose wife was a White House secretary, 
did so well at influencing RFC directors 
to give loans to clients of Washington 
lawyer Joseph Rosenbaum that Rosen- 
baum handed Mrs. Young a royal pastel 
mink coat. Mrs. Young resigned from 
the White House staff; several top RFC 
officials resigned also. White House aide 
Donald Dawson admitted that his family 
enjoyed a _ free vacation at Miami’s 
swank Saxony Hotel after the hotel re- 
ceived a large RFC loan. Mrs. Dawson, 
head of the RFC file department, quit bat 
her husband remained at the White 
House. The investigation brought the 
resignation of Democratic Chairman Wil- 
liam Boyle, who interceded with RFC in 
behalf of his former employer, the Amer- 
ican Lithofold Co. of St. Louis. 

Friends Don’t Pay. Biggest scan- 
dal surrounded the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Political favorites and outright 
gangsters like Jake (Greasy Thumb) 
Guzik settled income tax claims for a few 
cents. on the dollar; other tax cases 
against friends and cronies were dropped; 
many former Bureau employes were il- 
legally employed by firms having cases 
before the Government. Result: 174 Bu- 
reau employes were fired: 53 for taking 
bribes or gifts, 21 for failure to pay their 
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‘The mess 





Wide World 


Star witness. The “mess” has been one big continuing headache for 


T. Lamar Caudle. Bowing to “tremendous pressures, 
& p 
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the former 


Assistant Attorney General was lax in prosecuting tax evaders. 


own income taxes, 24 for embezzlement. 

Justice Is Blind. From Internal 
Revenue the trail wound into the Justice 
Department’s tax division. There a baffled 
and bewildered soul from South Carolina, 
T. Lamar Caudle, was Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of prosecuting tax 
cases. Around Caudle’s naive head 
swirled many political pressures; the up- 
shot was failure to push action against 
tax-evading Administration intimates. 
Truman fired Caudle, and the Internal 
Revenue Bureat: was reorganized. 

“The Clean-up Kids.” Truman 
finally called in an arrogantly self-right- 
eous New York Republican named New- 
bold Morris to start a much-publicized 
clean-up. But Congress learned his law 
firm had been involved in shady surplus 
ship deals, and the Administration 
learned that he wanted to make all off- 
cials answer a questionnaire on their 
private finances. Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath fired Morris, and Tru- 
man fired McGrath. There the clean-up 
ended, although McGrath—as Caudle tes- 





tified only last week—remarked that he 
knew enough about a White House 
“clique” to “blow the White House so 
high it would become another satellite.” 

Granary Graft. Laxness by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation let 131 
private grain operators embezzle $10 mil- 
lion from the Government by “convert- 
other 


ing” —in words, stealing—grain 
from Government warehouses. Clovis 


Walker, former director of the cotton di- 
vision, was indicted for giving tips on the 
cotton crop to an Egyptian broker. 
Mail and Military. Democratic offi- 
cials were selling postoffice promotions, 
Congress found; and the party has de- 
manded campaign contributions — “or 
else’—from postal employes. The Air 
Force wasted $120 million in building 
new bases in French Morocco, and 
grossly overpaid workers ($3 million be- 
fore work) at a base in Greenland. 
State and Steel. The State Depart- 
ment defended suspected Communists on 
its staff, withheld records, let some resign 
on other pretexts. Its most notable bad 
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N Washington’ 


, Minks and freezers. John Maragon (left) secured freezers for fa- 
vors. Harry Vaughan (right) got one. Jake Guzik (lower left) got off 
easy on taxes. E. Merl Young (lower right) traded favors for mink. 


. apple, Alger Hiss, is now behind bars for 
) perjury; but Secretary of State Dean 

Acheson has never withdrawn his emo- 
, tional statement that “I will never turn 


my back on Alger Hiss.” Many blame 

Acheson and State for the loss of China 

to the Communists, and for washing their 

hands of Korea and so encouraging the 

Reds to attack, thus starting a war which 

‘has no end in sight. They also think State 

persuaded Truman to fire Far East Com- 
mander Douglas MacArthur. 

Last spring the President refused to 
use the Taft-Hartley Law to avoid a de- 
fense-crippling steel strike, then seized 
the steel plants and tried to impose the 
union demands on the companies. The Su- 
preme Court ruled this unconstitutional. 

This is “the mess in Washington” 
which Stevenson carries on his back as he 
seeks election to the Presidency. It was 
created by many of the men who backed 
his nomination. Stevenson says he can 
clean it up better than Eisenhower, the 
Republican, can. The voters will decide 
which man has the better chance. 
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“A Queer Old Bird Is the Pelican.” The 
mess provided ammunition for cartoonists. 
Talburt did this for the Scripps-Howard chain. 
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Alger Hiss. He rates a big chapter in the 
story of the mess. Dean Acheson upheld him 


even after he had been convicted of perjury. 
United Press 
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Washington Post 


Power team. Mighty Maryland again is boomed as among the nation’s best. 


Should colleges 


abandon football? 


Is there too much emphasis on “big time” college 
football teams, bowl games and gate receipts? This ques- 
tion is rocking academic circles today. 

Nearly 50 colleges and universities now have dropped 
football as a varsity sport. This year a score of leading 
Eastern colleges gave up spring practice. 

Among institutions to abandon the sport this fall is 
St. Bonaventure University near Olean, N. Y., a repre- 
sentative small school which successfully played the game 
for many years. 

Foremost among football’s staunch defenders is the 
University of Maryland, last January’s Sugar Bowl winner 
and a leading candidate for top 1952 honors. 

Here, for PATHFINDER readers, the Very Rev. Juvenal 
Lalor, OFM, president of St. Bonaventure, presents the 
case against intercollegiate football. Presenting the case 
for it is Dr. Harry C. Byrd, president of Maryland. 








Yes... 


' 
By FatHer JUVENAL LALOor, 
President, St. Bonaventure University 


The recorded history of football at 
St. Bonaventure dates back to 1903, and 
tradition and legend go back even farther. 
The announcement last winter of the uni- 
versitys decision to suspend its popular 
intercollegiate football program was 
greeted not only with regret but with 
fiery indignation and disgust, alternately. 
To come to the decision seemed neces- 
sary, but to justify it appeared forever 
hopeless. 

The pros and cons have been so ex- 
haustively discussed by this time, and 
with so few conversions from one side 
to the other, that one is tempted to keep 
silent. However, the opportunity to an- 
swer the question “Why did St. Bona- 
venture University drop football?” is still 
a welcome one. 

In the first place, St. Bonaventure 
did not drop football because of any dis- 
like or contempt of football itself nor 
because of any underevaluation of those 
contributions the sport can make to the 
total educational offering of the institu- 
tion. There was never any question of 





No... 


By Dr. Harry C. Byro, 


President, University of Maryland 


Football, like most other American 
institutions, is not perfect. Football is 
what human beings make it and human 
beings are subject to error. 

During the past year, football has 
been subject to generalized criticisms that 
are not deserved. The specific instances 
from which these generalizations were 
derived undoubtedly were deserving of 
the severest kind of criticism. 

But the fact that there was conniv- 
ance at one institution to establish 
crooked scholastic records does not mean 
that all institutions were guilty of that 
kind of thing. 

The fact that some institutions have 
admitted football players with improper 
entrance qualifications does not mean 
that all institutions do this. 

The fact that some schools have com- 
paratively large gate receipts is not 
wrong in itself. It is wrong only if the 
institutions lay undue emphasis upon or 
misuse gate receipts. 

Many of the difficulties from which 
football has received criticism during the 
past year are difficulties that have arisen 
from a lack of competent, interested, and 
courageous administration. No institution 


with 1,000 or 1,500 students should ex- 
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“the intrinsic evil” of football or of its 
“necessary destructiveness” with respect 
to academic values. 

The many advantages of an inter- 
collegiate football program, properly 
managed and thoroughly integrated with 
the major purposes and objectives of an 
institution of higher learning, were and 
still are quite obvious to all at St. Bona- 
venture: the development of skills and 
virtues on the part of the participants, 
the stimulation of the entire intramural 
program, the unifying of the group 
morale of student body, faculty, and 
alumni, the engaging of interest on the 
part of an otherwise unapproachable pub- 
lic in higher offerings of the institutions. 

On the other hand, the evils of foot- 
ball were never lost sight of, either: dis- 
proportionate cost, unethical recruiting, 
unjustifiable subsidization, the wasting of 
academic opportunities, alumni _inter- 
ferences in college administration, in- 
timidation of faculty members, exploita- 
tion of athletes. 

But it was clearly understood that 
these evils are not inherent in football 
itself, but are attributable to the abuse 
of the sport or its bad management. 

It was with this distinction in mind 
that St. Bonaventure University decided 
to discontinue, at least for a time, an in- 
tercollegiate football program that was, 


of late years, becoming suffocated in a 
vastly extending atmosphere congenial to 
the evils so vigorously and rightly con- 
demned today. 

The football program cost too much 
money. Without heavy endowments, ap- 
preciable surplus, or adequate sponsor- 
ing, the incredibly staggering costs had 
to be offset by gate receipts. But receipts 
based on average weekly paid attendance 
of less than 10,000 are not enough. 


Too Many Problems. Then came 
the difficulties of scheduling: costly guar- 
antees for big-name teams that still did 
not draw enough in our rural area; re- 
fusal of “drawing” teams to risk a defeat 
by the upstart but dangerous Brown In- 
dians; succumbing to service teams whose 
superior advantages crushed our bones 
and killed our box-office attraction; easy 
victories over less glamorous teams that 
left our fans cold and at home. 

This whole question of dispropor- 
tionate cost could no longer be ignored, 
and St. Bonaventure was convinced that 
“the diversion of an undue proportion of 
an institution’s financial resources to the 
conduct of an athletic program is in- 
supportable.” 

The question arises: Need the costs 
be disproportionate or undue? There, it 
seems to me, is the crux of the whole 


Father Lalor. The burden was too much. 


matter, for it is asking, practically, 
whether any of the evils of football as it 
is abused are necessary? 

My answer is that the situation may 
be compared to that of children playing 
with loaded pistols. If one of them feels 
obliged to remove the bullets, then there 
is for him a choice of only two things 
to do: Make absolutely certain that all 
the rest have emptied their guns, or get 
out of the game entirely until this has 
been accomplished. 


pect to play football in continuing suc- 
cessful competition with institutions of 
6,000 to 10,000 students, for the very good 
reason that smaller institutions do not 
have adequate resources in manpower or 
in finances. 

The first duty of the administration 
of a university is to keep football on a 
level to fit the university’s resources. 
Whenever attempts go beyond that, there 
are financial difficulties, and football be- 
comes a burden which it should never be 
allowed to become. 


Expensive. Such financial difficul- 
ties probably are in a large measure re- 
sponsible for some schools dropping foot- 
ball. They simply do not have the re- 
sources “to keep up with the Joneses” 
and are not content to go along with “the 
Smiths.” 

The smaller institutions cannot ex- 
pect to have the resources in honest jobs, 
for instance, or in scholarships by which 
athletes who are not able to defray their 
own expenses are helped. 

There is no reason why a football 
player should not be given a scholarship 
provided he measures up to the require- 
ments demanded of other scholarship stu- 
dents. And, while the attitude may be 
camouflaged at times, practically all in- 
stitutions having football do give consid- 
eration to football ability in the award- 
ing of some scholarships. 

The worst educational example for 
an institution to set is to put forth efforts 
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to get football players and then to deny 
that it is doing that. 

It is not necessary to discuss the 
values that exist in football for players 
and spectators, and for the morale of an 
institution. Its values are too well recog- 
nized to need even a brief statement. 
However, there are two values in football 
that are not very often emphasized. These 
are unity of effort and co-operative spirit, 
and the development of competitive abil- 
ity. 

If there is one factor in American 
life that must be kept alive, it is that 
highly competitive spirit that sets the 
youth of America off from the youth of 
the rest of the world. That spirit, breed- 
ing determination to succeed, is more re- 
sponsible for the development of this na- 
tion than any other one cause or perhaps 
all other causes put together. 

Gen. A. A. Vandergrift, shortly after 
Guadalcanal, remarked that the highly 
competitive spirit and the _ initiative 
thereby developed in the average Ameri- 
can boy were the factors that produced 
the superiority of the American Army 
over the Japanese Army. 

If I were representative of a foreign 
power and wanted to break down the 
power of resistance of America, to de- 
stroy its fighting strength, I would try 
to destroy its competitive spirit and the 
first place that I would start would be 
football and other competitive sports. No- 
where do you find more opportunities for 
development of the competitive spirit and 


a sense of team play and unity of purpose 
than on the football field. 

Not only are these lessons for the 
players themselves. They are splendid for 
millions who watch the games on tele- 
vision, read about them in newspapers, 
and hear about them on the radio. 

Let us keep football, let us continue 
to develop football, let us have great foot- 
ball teams. Let us emphasize football, if 
you will, as the greatest object lesson, 
both for participants and spectators, of 
that great competitive factor that has 
made America strong and will help her 
to keep her place of leadership among 
the nations of the world. 


Dr. Harry Byrd. Let us play the game. 
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The Grand Union folds. Gay Nineties greats marched down this veranda. 


When Saratoga unpacks its trunk 


AKE an ordinary four-poster bed, 
nicked, scratched and battered, and it can 
bring you a fortune—if George Wash- 
ington slept in it. 

But the antique fancier will pay a 
premium price for much less. Recently, 
in Saratoga Springs, N.Y. (pop. 15,400), 
it was apparent how much less: At the 
auction of furnishings in the rambling 
Grand Union Hotel, a suite of ornate 
Victorian furniture sold for $1,000, or 
three times the price brought by furniture 
in the hotel’s other suites—simply because 
actress Lillian Russell, “most beautiful 
woman” in America’s Victorian era, had 
used the suite. 

Only remotely did George Washing- 
ton figure at Saratoga Springs. Impressed 
by the health-giving mineral waters from 
which the town derives its name, he tried 
unsuccessfully to buy the springs. 

More directly involved was that leg- 
endary gambler of the turn of the century, 
“Diamond Jim” Brady. “I still have mem- 
ories of sneaking Mr. Diamond Jim up to 
213 [ Miss Russell’s suite],” recalls James 
V. Browne, 57-year-old Negro porter 
known affectionately around the hotel as 
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“Brownie” for more than four decades. 
“Mr. Diamond Jim used to tip me ten 
bucks,” he said, adding sadly, “them days 
is gone forever.” 

On the Block. Sadness was the 
rule, last week, as auctioneers packed the 
last furnishings of what was once the 
world’s largest hotel. Built in 1802 as 
Union Hall, it was rebuilt, then sold in 
1872 for $572,000 and later redecorated 
for $3 million. Until the end (it’s being 
razed), it could boast a mile of shaded 
verandas and two miles of hallways, 874 
sleeping rooms and a 306-foot dining 
room with crystal chandeliers. But mostly 
it could boast of its memories. 

Here the wonderful figures of the 
Gay Nineties had come, lured more by 
wide-open gambling than by the baths. 

Oldtimers around Saratoga, like ac- 
tor Monty Wooley (whose father oper- 
ated the Grand Union in its heyday), 
could even point to a groove in the top of 
the bar, said to have been worn by Gen- 
eral Grant’s elbow. 

Evander Berry Wall, the greatest 
dandy of them all, had appeared in 40 
costumes in a single day. Diamond Jim 


himself once arrived with 27 Japanese 
houseboys and a gold-plated bicycle. 

And, down in the courtyard, Victor 
Herbert, whose 54-piece orchestra was a 
Grand Union feature, overheard a young 
girl’s passionate appeal to “Kiss me, kiss 
me again.” That, the story goes, inspired 
his haunting melody which Fritzie Scheff 
sang in Mlle. Modeste. 

The Sports. Leonard Jerome, grand- 
father of Winston Churchill, was a fre- 
quent visitor. He was one of the backers 
of the now-famous Saratoga Race Track. 

The oil magnate, Henry F. Sinclair 
once lost $48,000 at Canfield Casino, and 
signed a check for $50,000. The extra 
$2,000 was a tip for the croupiers. 

With the income tax’s advent in 1913, 
Saratoga’s light began to fade. In recent 
years, shady characters like Joe Adonis 
and Lucky Luciano got their itchy fingers 
in the Saratoga pot; in desperation, Sara- 
toga imported New York detectives dur- 
ing the August racing season to keep the 
hoodlums out. In 1949, Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey closed down all gambling ex- 
cept the track’s parjmutuels. Canfield 
Casino is now used for Girl Scout meet- 
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Chandelier for sale. This one in ballroom where Victor Herbert played sold for $500. 


ings and dances for the girls at Skidmore 
College next door. Even on Congress 
Street, the center of the once-thriving red 
light district, the visitor can’t even find a 
crap game. 

Saratoga Springs is adjusting slowly. 
Racing fans, who gave the track its best 
season last year, still give plenty of busi- 
ness to the 100 hotels and rooming houses. 
Slowly, too, new industries are supple- 
menting the little city’s income. They pro- 
duce ladies’ underwear, gloves, hosiery, 
ice cream, mineral water, and electrical 
appliances. None makes the high-domed 
Saratoga trunks or even potato chips, 
once known as Saratoga chips. The latter 
were accidentally invented about 1865 by 
a Saratoga cook striving for the “per- 
fectly browned” French fried potato. (To- 
day, potato chip manufacture is a $180 
million business. ) 

The Waters. Saratoga Springs’ 
spas, now state-run, still offer the visitor a 
variety of cures from 23 wells. There are 
waters for heart cases, nervous ailments, 
gout, rheumatism, and constipation. 

Understandably, the old guard hasn’t 
entirely liked the city’s toning down. At 
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Wide World 


the Grand Union auction, elderly ladies 
cried as they saw Victor Herbert’s piano 
go to a Pennsylvania hotel for $750, and 
heard that Saudi Arabians were bidding 
for the enormous painting, The Genius of 
America, on which French painter 
Adolphe Yvon had spent two years. (He 
got $110,000 but died a penniless suicide. ) 

E. W. Barber. a jobber and antique 
dealer from Tulsa, Okla., went home with 
eight 45-foot trailers full of furnishings. 
“T’ve got about 40 oil and cattle million- 
aires among my clientele,” he said. “They 
and the professional people all love this 
Victorian walnut furniture. Nothing could 
keep me away from a sale like this but 
a broken leg.” 

More bitter was the comment of a 
grande dame who had come over from 
fashionable Newport. R.I., for the auc- 
tion. Looking over the “new rich” jobbers 
from the Midwest and Southwest, she 
muttered: “Tradition will, and must go 
on. After all, you can’t make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear.” 

Next year, on the site of the Grand 
Union Hotel, will rise a new supermarket 
—one of the Grand Union chain. 





Brown Brothers 


. . . Berry Wall, greatest dandy of all. 
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Nature’s newborn. Steam rises from a new 
volcano, which suddenly boiled up in the Pa- 
cific Ocean just six miles south of Tokyo. 


In 


Political dog? Julie and Patricia Nixon with “Checkers,” a pres- 
ent from a Texan. Their father, GOP Vice-Presidential candidate 


involved in the “Nixon fund” (see Newsfront), let them keep him. | OCUS 


Wide World 


: Was World 
Lady champion. Florence Chad- Soap opera. German inventor Franz Fuehrer (left) has something new for 
wick begins the 21-mile Catalina 


German consumers. What his audience sees is no magician’s trick: Fuehrer has 
Channel swim. She made it in 13 invented soap containing a magnet which makes it stick to the metal to permit 
hours, 47 minutes, 32 seconds. messless drying. He also has given the magnetic treatment to toilet articles. 
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Here is a platform everybody can understand and wholeheartedly support. But it isn’t 


enough just to give it lip-service. When you are in the woods, hold your match till it’s 
cold—then pinch it. Don't throw lighted cigarettes, cigars, or pipe ashes on the 
ground or out of car windows. Crush them out first. Drown your camp fire, then 
stir and drown again. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and 40 save lives and property: 
Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. 





AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 

THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT , 

DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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Fresh water from the sea 


Industry and agriculture seek 
the well that will never run dry 


How much is water worth to you? 
It probably costs you about .0026¢ a 
glass. : 

But to a downed World War II 
pilot, adrift in the Pacific, it was worth 
far more than the $10 a quart it cost to 
produce it from an emergency chemical 
kit. 

To a California irrigation farmer, 
it is worth anywhere from $1.50 to $39 
an acre-foot (about 326 thousand gal- 
lons). One large city is willing to pay 
$115 an acre-foot; an oil refinery or pulp 
mill, perhaps $50. 

On this question of just how much 
the most abundant fluid on earth is worth 
rests the success of a great expériment. 

Across the U.S. there are signs that 
the ground-water table—the level of the 
great, porous underground reservoir 
from which much of our supply comes— 
is playing out where it is needed most. 

Around Chicago, well-diggers probe 
500 feet for water which less than a 
century ago spouted 50 feet above 
ground. The earth under Los Angeles, 
drained of fresh water, is absorbing 
salty sea water like a dry sponge. Some 
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California fruit growers are the unhappy 
owners of “ghost” orchards, slowly dying 
of thirst. Miami has had to move wells 
farther inland. Baltimore, Texas City, 
Des Moines and Brooklyn are only a few 
cities facing serious water problems. 

The fact is inescapable: The swell- 
ing population, the mushrooming indus- 
try and increasing farm production are 
using more water—170 billion gallons a 
day—than ever before. 

To ward off a national w&ter crisis, 
Congress has authorized a five-year, $2 
million research program. Its goal: to 
tap the world’s greatest reservoirs—the 
sea and brackish, inland deposits. 

Administered by the Interior Depart- 
ment under Goodrich W. Lineweaver, the 
program will give financial assistance to 
the most promising lines of private re- 
search now in progress. “We know that 
salt water can be desalted,” says In- 
terior Secretary Oscar Chapman. “What 
we have got to do is find a cheap way 
to do it on a practical scale.” 


“Water, Water Everywhere. . .” 
There are three general ways to de- 


Thirsty land. Cheaply desalted 


water could irrigate vast new areas. 


minéralize water. Most commonly used 
are—ordinary distillation and vapor 
compression devices. Ships frequently 
use these processes to make fresh water. 
Chief weaknesses: They are either too 
costly or cannot yet be applied on a large 
enough scale. 

More recent is a chemical method, 
in which salt water is filtered through 
beds of resins. A process of “ion ex- 
change” occurs, and the salts precipitate 
out. Israel’s Weizmann Institute is work- 
ing on this process with an eye toward 
reclaiming the arid Negev Desert. The 
chemicals, however, are costly, and must 
be “regenerated” periodically. 

A Massachusetts research firm, Ion- 
ics, Inc., has devised still another method 
of salt extraction, which passes water 
through an electrical field across a plas- 
tic membrane. About two thirds emerges 
as fresh water, the rest as concentrated 
brine which can be processed further for 
mineral by-products. Its inventors claim 
a power cost of as little as 6¢ per thou- 
sand gallons for sea water, less for 
brackish water. 


New Power. Closely tied to the 
project is a search for new sources of 
energy to power these processes—solar 
and atomic energy, geophysical heat 
(from high temperatures in the depths 
of the earth), atmospheric heat, and 
power from the temperature, tides and 
waves of the sea. 

One of these desalting methods, 
linked with a new source of power, may 
be the answer. “But it’s more likely,” 
says the Interior Department’s research 
co-ordinator, David S. Jenkins, “that a 
number of different processes and power 
sources will ultimately be used.” 

Meanwhile, the search goes on. 


HOW MUCH WATER 
DO YOU NEED? 


According to the American 
Water Works Association and 
other sources, you use... 

e @ 25 gallons for a shower 

ee 36 gallons for a bath 

e @ 1% gallon daily for drink- 





















ing 
e@e5 to 8 gallons for each 
toilet flush 

ee 20 gallons to shave (with 
tap running) 

ee 30 gallons to wash one 
meal’s dishes (with tap running) 

ee 45 gallons for 9 pounds 
of laundry in a machine. 

‘All told, you may use 8 to 
110 gallons daily. Your share of 
water for all purposes (municipal, 
indistrial, agricultural) amounts 
to a staggering 1,100 gallons a 
day. 
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SAFETY—Every Model 12 bears the Winchester-Proof 
Mark. Solid forged receiver—no protruding pins or 
screws... fool-proof, cross-bolt, trigger lock. When 
action is worked, the firing pin is retracted and locked 
inside breech bolt, the hammer is locked in the cocked 
ition and can’t strike the firing pin until the breech 

lt is fully closed. Only then can the Model 12 be fired. 


CHROME-MOLYBDENUM STEEL— Metal parts 
of the Model 12 are machined from 
chrome-molybdenum, the toughest, long- | 
est wearing and finest gun steel known. | 


PERFECT REPEATER—There just isn’t a 
» better-balanced shotgun made. The Model 
12 is such a pleasure to shoot... puts 
ou on your target faster, actually helps 
to down fast-fiying, hard-to-hit game. 
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RELIABLE ACTION—Smooth, eas 
means ev 
ejects cleanly. Jams don’t hap 
loads from the bottom . . . unloads the same 
way or through the action. 





WINCHESTER 


TRADE ~- MARK 


MODEL 12 


The Model 12 is America’s easiest pointing shotgun. 
Just pick up a Model 12 and casually swing it to your 
shoulder. Notice how your cheek firmly fits the stock, 
how your eye looks directly over the barrel, how effort- 
lessly the muzzle swings. A lot of things happen during 
each easy lift of the Model 12°. . . things you aren’t even 
conscious of. That’s what we mean when we say the 
Model 12 is America’s easiest pointing shotgun. 
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n. Magazine Make every bird you hit count. Be a 


retrieve your game. 


true conservationist and use a dog to 








They have fun 


hunting for 


What 
the Indians 
left behind 


Maybe you don’t think it’s fun to 
spend your day off digging in the dirt. 

But a dozen men of Hannibal, Mo., 
find it exciting to delve into the ancient 
dust for fragments from America’s misty 
past. 

They search for clues to the lives of 
the prehistoric Indians—predecessors of 
Columbus—who left their art carved on 
cliff walls and their bones in mounds 
crowning the ridges in northeast Missouri. 


Detectives at Work. On any bright 
Sunday you may see them. A small area is 
divided into five-foot squares—one man to 
a square. One digger uses a spade, an- 
other a tiny spoon. A third man is sketch- 
ing, a fourth measuring. They record 
what they find and where they find it. 

Leading spirit of the group is J. 
Allen Eichenberger, a bank cashier, who 
was a relic collector until, in the 1930s, 
professors from the University of Mis- 
souri encouraged him to systematize his 
quest for relics. That was his first step 
toward becoming a first-rate scientific 
worker. 

Others in Hannibal (Mark Twain’s 
town; pop. 20,444) grew interested. They 
formed the Marion-Ralls Archaeological 
Society and joined the Missouri Archaeo- 
logical Society as a chapter. 

“This area is rich in archaeological 
material,” said Harold M. Green, a ma- 
chinist, who is secretary of the Hannibal 
chapter. “We located many mounds, vil- 
lage sites and workshops, where flint was 
chipped. We did detailed work on several 
sites.” 


Early Americans. The prehistoric 
Indians whose “footprints” the Hannibal 
hunters follow (classified by their cul- 
tures as early woodland, middle wood- 
land and Hopewell-like) first came on the 
northeast Missouri scene perhaps as early 
as 500 B.C., and the last were gone be- 
fore the white man entered the region. 

They were well above the caveman 
in culture. During this time, and even far 
earlier, other cultures were developing 
elsewhere in America. The Indian of to- 
day derives from these various men of 
long ago, but what groups perished and 
what lines persisted are mysteries. 

“We might find a skeleton laid out 
on limestone slabs,” says Green, “or flint 
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Early American. Eichenberger dusts off skeleton preserved on his farm. 


Mystery. Whoever carved the deer on this cliff antedated Columbus. 


chips where makers of projectile points 
worked for many years, breast ornaments, 
grooved axes, stone knives, bits of pot- 
tery, or petroglyphs—pictures carved in 
stone.” 

When work at a site is finished, the 
findings are written up, either for publi- 
cation in the Missouri Archaeologist or 
for Society files. Relics go into private 
collections or to museums. 

Though the Hannibal men are ama- 
teurs, they have made real contributions 
to knowledge. President of the local chap- 
ter is John Q. Morris, a paint contractor. 
Bud Emerson, a young student, and 





Frank (Pop) Green, a pharmacist getting 
on in years, are among the members. 

They find more fascinating than any 
detective story the pursuit of those early 
men whose lonely fires glowed in the dark 
wilderness. Their week-end hobby gives 
them fun, relaxation, companionship— 
and the satisfaction of adding a little to 
human knowledge. 

There is similar work to be done al- 
most everywhere in America. If you are 
interested in finding out what you can do, 
write to your state Archaeological So- 
ciety or to the Department of Anthro- 
pology at your state university. 
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shavers sold than 


any other make ! 





Remington leadership in sales 
means that millions of men from 
coast to coast have learned the 
secret of fast, economical shaving. 
They’re enjoying the comfort of 
smooth Master Barber shaves with- 
out the bother of lather, blades, or 
styptic pencils. These Remington 
Electric Shaver users never monop- 


olize the bathroom. They shave in 


=. 


the office or armchair without 


removing coats or ties and without 
the mess of old fashioned methods. 
Best of all, they shave as close 
as they like, without nicks or cuts. 
So treat your face to a shave as 
gentle as a Master Barber. Try the 
Remington 60—at your favorite 
dealer’s or at any one of our 112 


nationwide shaving headquarters. 


@ 
a provuct or Mtemingtor Htarnel 
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The I-room school 


the folks rebuilt 


More than 900,000 pupils have just 
returned to 50,000 one-room rural school- 
houses. Many of the buildings are run- 
down. Here’s what one community did 
about its dilapidated school. 


Maxine Carlson, in November 
1949, drove eagerly out to the one-room 
Taylor School to replace a sick teacher. 

The road from Cadillac, Mich., 
curved around the twin lakes, Mitchell 
and Cadillac, twisted through the heavy 
woods of pine, swamp cottonwood, hem- 
lock and birch. The landscape was cov- 
ered with a fresh layer of snow. What a 
beautiful setting for a school, she thought. 

Not until the pretty brown-haired 
teacher turned into the schoolyard did 
she begin to feel misgivings. She saw a 
briar-filled playground, broken swings 
and basement windows and outdoor toi- 
lets 50 yards from the white building. 

Mrs. Carlson turned to the school. 
As she opened the broken door, dismay 
struck her. The walls were near-black 
with smoke from the stove. The floor was 
dirty and the windows were bare. The 
scratched desks were apparently as old as 
the building. So was the teacher’s desk. 

She pulled out a drawer in her desk 
and one side of the desk clattered to the 
floor. She opened the potbellied iron 
stove. It had no grates. When she started 
to build a fire, smoke rolled out of the 














door into her face. Her dismay turned to 
anger. “I made up my mind I would make 
the place fit for a school,” she said. 

She at once set about making allies 
of the 20 pupils, who ranged from kinder- 
garten tots through eighth-graders. “I 
hoped with all my heart that, as I did 
little things, the children would follow 
suit,” she said. 


Campaign. As they caught her 
spirit the pupils cleaned out their desks, 
washed the windows and began to tidy up 
the place. Then 12-year-old Patsy Minor 
said: “We can’t do everything at once. 
Maybe we ought to have a plan.” That 
day the pupils came up with a five-year 
program. 

They began to badger their parents. 
The younger boys demanded a flagpole so 
they could salute the flag. Sharon Soles, 
11, insisted that the floor must be refin- 
ished. Others warned their parents that, 
without a new stove they would “likely 
freeze to death” in the winter. 

Parents and school board responded. 
Incomes in the area aren’t high. Most of 
the parents live on small farms and work 
in Cadillac factories. So they did much 
of the work themselves. 

They built a cement block addition 
on the rear of the school, dug a new well, 
put in inside toilets, wash basins and a 
hot water heater. They put a new cement 
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floor in the basement, installed an auto- 
matic furnace and turned the basement 
into a playroom. 

They painted the schoolroom canary 
yellow with a light green wainscoting, put 
drapes with yellow flowers on the window, 
bought tables and chairs and a new wal- 
nut teacher’s desk. Later, they bought 
new reference works and textbooks. 

“But the children planned and 
pushed the work,” Mrs. Carlson says 
proudly. Along the border of the school 
grounds, the youngsters planted 50 pine 
trees. They held a bake sale to raise 
money for a picture projector. Then they 
gathered pine cones, sold them to a nurs- 
ery and bought a projector screen. 

The district’s first real social activi- 
ties were started by the new PTA. Baby 
sitters are expensive, so the children at- 
tended the meetings, too. Persistently, 
they bobbed up with ideas. 

Proud of their $4,000 investment, the 
parents refuse to consider proposals for 
school consolidation. Soft-spoken George 
Soles said: ““We can stay out of debt this 
way and we have better control of our 
children.” 


Happy Family. Indignantly, Mrs. 
Carlson says: “Some people say the chil- 
dren would have more social life in a big 
school. But that’s not true. We did every- 
thing like a single family.” 

The school has a new teacher this 
fall. The board sadly accepted Mrs. Car!l- 
son’s resignation so she could go to Cen- 
tral Michigan College of Education for 
her B.A. 

But the spunky little teacher went 
out to the school recently to watch Soles 
and a half-dozen of the boys put up a new 
steel flagpole. 

As the flag reached the top, she 
smiled and said: “The Battle of Taylor 
School is won.” 





Pathfinder 


Eager learning. Bright surroundings make bright 
pupils in Taylor School, thanks to teacher Maxine 
Carlson’s insistence on improvements. 
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Speed is America’s Number One highway killer. Don’t be a victim! Take the time you need to get there safely, 


How much do reckless drivers add 
to your auto insurance bill? 


YOU LOOK into the cost of auto- 

mobile insurance in your com- 
munity, you may wonder how State 
Farm Mutual can offer top-quality 
insurance protection and service at 
such remarkably low cost. 

Here’s one big reason. State Farm 
aims to insure only careful drivers. 
This means that the reckless drivers 
in your area—whose frequent acci- 
dents raise the general cost of insur- 
ance—do not have to be considered in 
establishing State Farm rates. 

And this, combined with many other 
money-saving practices, enables this 
great mutual company to offer sound 
insurance at big savings. 

If your own careful driving entitles 
you to State Farm’s low-cost, “‘care- 
ful driver” insurance, it will pay you 
to see your State Farm agent. Look 
up “State Farm” in your classified 
phone book. 

Other benefits of State Farm 
membership 
1. Semi-annual premium payments. 
Wouldn’t it be easier on your budget 
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to pay for your automobile insurance 
in two small payments each year, 
rather than in one lump sum? Ad- 
vanced State Farm billing and book- 
keeping practices make this possible 
for State Farm members—at no in- 
crease in cost. 


2. Mutual benefits. State Farm is a 
mutual company. Savings from low 
claim costs and high operating effi- 
ciency are passed on to members, who 
actually own the company, in the form 
of low insurance rates. On the other 
hand, State Farm policies are non- 
assessable. You never pay more than 
the established rate for any period. 


3. Fast, fair claim settlement. More - 


than 6,500 State Farm agents and 
claim representatives stand ready, day 
or night, to come to your aid in case of 
accident. State Farm cuts red tape— 
pays an average of one claim every 12 
seconds, every working day. 


4. Established leadership. State Farm 
now writes more full-coverage auto- 
mobile insurance than any other com- 
pany, with more than 2,300,000 mem- 
bers in the auto company alone. And 
new applications for State Farm in- 
surance are coming in on an average of 
2,000 every working day! 


Look to State Farm for Life and Fire 
Insurance, too. See your agent! 


State Farm Insurance Companies 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


Soe 





Home office: Bloomington, Illinois « Branch offices: Berkeley, California + St. Paul,. Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska « Marshall, Michigan + Dallas, Texas + Charlottesville, Virginia * Toronto, 
Ontario « Field claim offices in more than 170 principal cities. 


Hear ‘‘Cecil Brown News Commentaries,’”’ Saturdays and Sundays over Mutual Broadcasting System stations, 
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They call them super-dogs 


A seal-gray dog trotted confidently 
through a crowded meeting room in a 
California hotel one afternoon last spring, 
carrying a folded note in his mouth. 

Gingerly, he deposited the message 
at the speaker’s table. Read aloud by the 
chairman, it was a suggestion that the 
group move to a local member’s home 
for cocktails. 

Though none of those present had 
ever been invited out for a drink by a 
dog, little surprise was registered. “Of 
course, I might have raised an eyebrow,” 
admitted one later, “if he’d mixed the 
Martinis himself.” 

The dog was a Weimaraner; the 
gathering, the annual meeting of the 

































Weimaraner Club of America—a group 
which believes it owns the most talented 
canine breed in the world. 

From three dogs imported from Ger- 
many in 1938, the Weimaraner has multi- 
plied happily in the U.S. until today its 
numbers exceed 5,000. The long-eared, 
stub-tailed animal has captured the fancy 
of some 3,500 Americans who now com- 
prise the world’s largest single dog club. 


Blueprints for Dogs. Key to this 
enthusiasm, say Weimaraner owners, is 
the dog’s phenomenal versatility. Its fine- 
ly honed hunting instinct was “planned” 
and imbred by Weimar nobles a century 
ago for boar hunts in German forests. 
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The Weimaraner, called the Gray 
Ghost for its swift, silent movement on 
the trail, has since shown an impartial 
zest for pointing and retrieving upland 
birds and waterfowl. Individuals have 
been trained as superb deer, bear and 
cougar trackers. When other game is 
scarce, the sizable (65- to 85-pound) 
hound will cheerfully light out after a 
fox or a cottontail. 

Noted for a “soft mouth” which de- 
livers game undamaged, the Weimaraner 
has, on several occasions, shown a nose 
superior to that of the legendary blood- 
hound (a not-too-distant relative). Con- 
necticut State Police and Canadian Moun- 
ties now use them as search dogs. 


Dog’s Best Man. The Weimaraner’s 
intelligence is sometimes astonishing; 
they serve as “seeing-eye” dogs, and have 
been taught such bizarre tricks as flying 
a kite. “In fact, the only trouble with 
them,” one owner has observed only half- 
jokingly, “is that they sometimes think 
they’re people.” A slightly-shaken Wei- 
maraner Club member swears he has 
twice seen his dog, awakened by a loud 
TV program, walk straight to the volume 
knob and turn it down with his nose. 

With this sort of talent, the Wei- 
maraner’s aristocratic position is under- 
standable. Prospective club members are 
investigated for character, must agree to 
use their dogs for hunting and must 
promise to destroy offspring which do not 
meet the exacting standards of the breed. 
Furthermore, says executive secretary 
Jack Denton Scott of New Milford, 
Conn., rock-bottom price for a Gray 
Ghost is $200. 

But, say people who own them now, 
the Weimaraner’s worth it. 


Landshoff Photos 


Gray Ghost, junior grade. A “soft 
mouth,” good nose—and lots of affection. 
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CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE FOR 


men and women looking forward to retirement 


If you are 55, you should 
be making definite plans 
for retirement. If you are 
60 or 65, the need for a de- 
cision is that much more 
urgent. 





This year, employment will 
end for millions of people. A few will already have 
made their plans, but most will face for the first time 
the big decision that automatically comes when one 
phase of life ends and another begins—where and 


problems about which little is known—problems 
which have been troubling many people for a long 
time. We want to know what you would like, because 
you and those like you are the people we are inter- 
ested in serving. 

With your answers in mind we can make the idea 
become a reality. 

We ask you to fill out this questionnaire and return 
it to us. Your answers will be absolutely confidential, 
and you will be under no obligation whatsoever. 


how shall I spend the carefree years ahead? 


A big part of the answer—perhaps the most im- 
portant part—is where and how you want to live? 


PROPERTY RESEARCH DIVISION 


LIOCSOFS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 


ROANOKE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A new idea—home development for people of re- 


tirement age—is being considered by one of the 
nation’s leading home financing companies. The 


questionnaire below frankly seeks the answers to 


QUESTIONNAIRE... Fill out and 
send to Property Research Division, 
Investors Diversified Services, Roanoke 
Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. Your answers 
and identity will be held strictly con- 
fidential. 


1. What locality would you prefer 
to live in after you retire? 
Florida [] California (J Arizona [] Gulf 


Coast [] Pacific Northwest [] Stay 
where you ore [] Other [J 


2. Do you expect to be active in 
club, social, fraternal or like or- 
ganizations? 


Yes (1) No [7 Specify kind 


3. Check whether you now own 
your home [J or rent 0 


Lietime 


(a) Separate house [] Double house [J 
Apartment [1] 


(b) Bedrooms. One [] Two [] Three [J 
More [] 

(c) More than one floor. Yes [] No [J 
(d) Land. Small city lot size [ Large 
lot with gardenspace []Acreormore [J 


5. Approximately what monthly 
income from all sources will you 
have when you retire? (Check 
closest figure) 


$50 1) $100 (1 $150 — $200 CF 
$250 (1) $300 [] $350 or more FJ 


6. How much cash do you think 
you might have for a down pay- 
ment on a dwelling? 








YOUR REWARD—In return for your 
kindness and time in answering 
these questions we will send you, 
without charge, a 3-months’ 
subscription to “Lifetime Living” 
—the new magazine especially 
edited for people about to retire. 


8. Do you expect to work for pay 
to supplement your income? 
Yes [] No [] What kind of work? 


9. What sort of outside recreation 
(such as golf, croquet, bathing, 
fishing, etc.) do you hope to 
pursue? 


10. Approximately what type of 
work have you done mainly up 
to now? 


Executive [] Farmer [] Factory [J 
Office ([] Own Business [] Profession 
(lawyer, doctor, etc.) [) Salesman [] 
Transportation [] Other [J 


IF YOU WISH 3 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIP- 
TION TO “LIFETIME LIVING” AS YOUR 

gi REWARD FOR FILLING IN THIS 
QUESTIONNAIRE, FILL IN 


$500 $1000 $2000 0 Se YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
: $3000 [1] More [J 
4. Check the approximate accom- Veer GOMRs 6 ccccncence o00eeceeee 
modations you think you will : ; 
A . . 7. Will youdevotetimetoahobby? Home address......++++++ occccces 
need and prefer when you retire: 


(Check one in each group) 
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Yes (1 No [) What hobby? 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeee 


1 expect to retire in 19.... 
8 
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AND WHAT TO DO 





HOME BUILDING COSTS ARE NOT INCREASING MUCH, but are far above costs of five 
and ten years ago. A $10,000 pre-war brick home would cost over 
25,000 now. In recent months increases in labor costs have been 
largely offset by decreases in material prices. Except for those 


who build their own homes, there is no early prospect of lower-cost 
new houses. 














YOU CAN NOW BUY A HOUSE without having to comply with credit restrictions. It 


is entirely up to you and the seller or your banker to agree on how 
much must be paid down and the other terms of payment. 


IF YOU PLAN TO GO INTO BUSINESS, write to the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., for information about operating the kind of 
business you will start. There are 335 publications about various 
types of small businesses, cost 15¢ to $1 each. If you already are 


in business, get these guides. One good tip would be worth many 
times the cost and trouble. 











MOST STRIKING HEALTH ADVANCE has been among children in the first five years of 
life. A report now available from Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C., shows only 30 babies out of 1,000 born this year "may 


be expected to die as compared with 130 deaths 50 years ago." 








life expectancy at birth has increased about 37%. More older persons 
have brought a heavier burden of chronic illness. There will be 
increasing opportunities to establish "nursing" and rest homes in 
small towns for elderly people. 

PEOPLE ARE MANAGING THEIR DEBTS BETTER THAN THE GOVERNMENT. Since 1939 


consumer credit has gone up three times but the Federal Debt has 
increased 6.5 times. 


CITRUS JUICE WILL BE PLENTIFUL for the year ahead. There is a large carry-over 3 
and processors are offering low prices for fruit that barely pay 
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production costs. Many owners of orange groves will be greatly 
disappointed in their returns. 


h INCOME PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS WENT UP in every state in 1951 with a national 

! increase of 12%. The Southwest was high with 15% increase; Far West 

| 14%; and the lows were Middle East, 9% increase; and New England, 

| 10%. Per capita income payments set a new high record of $1,584 

. average for every man, woman and child. The South averaged below 
$1,200 while states like New York, Connecticut, Illinois and 
California averaged over $1,900. 


NO OIL OR GAS SHORTAGE is in prospect. The President's Materials Policy 
Commission shows that in 1951 two barrels of oil were found for 
every one extracted, and two cubic feet of gas were found for every 
one extracted. Proven recoverable reserves in 1951 were 27.5 
billion barrels against only 8.5 billion in 1925. People keep pre- 
dicting exhaustion of the nation's crude oil supply within 10 to 20 


years, yet discoveries and output have continued to rise. 


THE SECOND LARGEST CROP IN U.S. history may be produced this year with a 
near record tonnage of food grains virtually assured. ... Oilseed 
tonnage will be ae smaller than in 1951. .. . Protein meals will 
continue high priced and scarce. Towns in the Corn Belt will be 
busy as a huge crop is harvested. Western states will have large 
incomes from livestock and crops. Other areas will feel the pinch 
of drought; but will need more than usual fertilizer, seed and 
feed supplies; and more credit in getting ready for 1953. Adjust 
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The obble uns 
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You and “‘Your Unseen Friend’’: morning, noon and night, 
Inco Nickel is always with you —helping to make your life 
easier, brighter, more worthwhile. Just how? “The Romance of 
Nickel” tells you. Send for your free copy. Write The Interna- 
tional Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 920a, New York 5, N.Y. 
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Mwereroopbled up 


—— by electricity 


ee ° ” 
and “Your Unseen Friend 
O BED, to bed, you sleepy head!” 

And, with mother carrying the lamp, up 


‘T 
you went, scared of your own shadow! Only 


you thought it was “gobble-uns” — big, fearsome, 
shadowy “gobble-uns” that git you ef you don’t 
watch out. ; 





But, today, those scary “gobble-uns” are gone. 


The electric light bulb killed ’em off. “Your Unseen 
Friend” had a hand in their passing, too. 


Most incandescent lamps have lead-in wires made 
partly of Nickel because it has just the right kind 
of mechanical properties . .. partly of a special 
Nickel alloy that expands on heating at the same 
rate as glass. And this Nickel helps bulb makers 
produce longer-lasting lamps. 


It also helps light these lamps: helps electric light 
and power companies bring you current that costs 
about one-third less today than in the twenties, 
while most family budget items went up. One of 
America’s many production-for-freedom miracles! 


How was this miracle achieved? Well, power com- 
panies and their equipment suppliers found ways to 
get about twice as much electrical energy from each 
pound of fuel. This increased efficiency means 
improved generating methods which require equip- 
ment operating at much higher pressures and 
temperatures. This, in turn, calls for Nickel and 
Nickel-containing alloys...metals that resist corro- 
sion and stand right up to terrific heat and pressure. 


Inco Nickel is helping industry serve you better 
...by producing more and more for less and less 
... the American way. You seldom see it, though, 
because it’s usually intermixed with other metals 
to add strength, toughness, or other properties. 


That is why Inco Nickel is called “Your Unseen 
Friend.” © 1962 T.1.N. Co. 


Inco Nickel .. Your Unseen Friend 


Mt, re INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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Slot machines for ice 
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Stopper. An ice machine can boost trade of nearby market or gas station. 


Did you know that icemen are 
doing a better business today ($292 
million annually) than before the me- 
chanical refrigerator came in? One 
reason is the growing number of ice- 
vending machines popping up along- 
side highways. These coin-operated 
“salesmen” first appeared in the West 
and are moving East. They dispense 
everything from 50-pound chunks to 
paper-wrapped crushed ice for picnics 
and cubed ice for parties. For the 
small community on a tourist-traveled 
highway, they’re good tourist “stop- 
pers.” Would-be ice men should re- 
member these figures in analyzing 
market potential: A $2,000 a year 
gross will put a machine in the black; 


often they gross $5,000 to $7,000. 


Community Bank Interest. In 
Elgin, Ill., storekeepers borrowed at 
“wholesale” prices to spruce up store 
fronts. The Union National Bank and 
Trust Co. loaned the funds—up to 
$7,500 per customer—at 1%. Mer- 
chants got the money on their signa- 
tures, can pay it back in monthly in- 
stallments over one to three years. 


Superservice. Small fry shop- 
ping with mothers in the grocery store 
can raise havoc among the pyramided 
cans. In Phoenix, Ariz., one store 
owner corralled the trouble-makers 
with a junior-sized reading table and 
stacks of comic books. Unexpected de- 
velopment: Booming comic book sales. 


First Aid. Small towns without 
adequate medical care can take a tip 
from Huddleston, Va. (pop. 225), 


which had neither doctors nor hospi- 
tal. Residents agreed to build a clinic 
and home for a doctor who would 
move there to serve the area’s 3,000 
townspeople and farmers. He will get 
rent-free use of the clinic the rest of 
the year, then pay a gradually increas- 
ing rent as his practice grows. 


Welcome to. . .. Are you get- 
ting your share of new customers? The 
Census Bureau says one out of every 
five Americans moved to a new home 


last year. You can get a list of new- - 


comers from your Chamber of Com- 
merce, then send a card welcoming 
them to town. The inexpensive gesture 
builds good will, puts your store first 
on the list with shoppers. 


Bowed Heads. Religion goes 
along with everyday living at Black- 
well, Okla. (pop. 9,199). At 11 a.m. 
on weekdays the fire whistle blows; 
housewives, shoppers and schoolchil- 
dren bow their heads for a minute of 
prayer. Ministers sponsored the idea 
at the suggestion of Blackwell busi- 
nessmen. Now the habit of daily 
prayer is a Blackwell trademark. 


Holiday Preview. Does your 
town sponsor a Christmas decorating 
contest? Competition among residents 
for outdoor decorations on their lawns 
and houses can build community 
pride, attract visitors with Christmas 
spending money. Best way to decorate 
is with lights and tableaus which em- 
phasize the religious aspect. A booklet 
by General Electric outlines all steps 
for such a contest. 


How to buy 


Common stocks 


Maybe you've read stories telling 
how some corporations have paid regular 
dividends on their common stock for more 
than 100 years. Or perhaps you’ve seen 
the result of a Brookings Institution sur- 
vey which showed that more than a mil- 
lion Americans with salaries of less than 
$4,000 a year own stock. 

Anybody anywhere can buy stocks 
nowadays almost as easily as making a 
bank deposit. 

Try testing your knowledge against 
these basic steps in stock purchase: 

1, Find a good broker. The 
broker is your agent. Usually, his office 
is in a large or medium-sized city. Ask 
your banker to recommend a broker, 
since it is vital that you do not acci- 
dentally tie in with a promoter of worth- 
less securities. The good broker, unlike 
the promoter, will not try to push any 
stock on you: He will give you advice 
only if you ask for it. 

2. Paying is simple. Once the 
broker has investigated your credit, it 
isn’t necessary for you to visit him per- 
sonally every time you buy or sell. You 
simply place your order by phone. He 
sends you a bill. 

3. The broker’s take. On every 
share he buys for you, the broker receives 
a commission. It isn’t high. Suppose, for 
example, you bought 10 shares of Du 
Pont common last Monday, when its price 
was 8534. It would cost you $85.75 a 
share or $857.50, yet your broker’s com- 
mission would be only $6. On purchases 
of 100 shares or more, the broker gets 
proportionately less. 

4. Buying through banks. Often 
your bank will buy stock for you through 
its broker. Usually you pay a bank fee 
on top of the broker’s commission. 





Parker for Pathfinder 


“One more hit and you go to the showers 
—and the showers are in Siberia.” 
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HOW FIRE INSURANCE 


pulls the finger 





é 

ON THE FIRE BUG 

, ; 

‘ NOT TOO LONG AGO, “arson rings” preyed upon 

: } America’s big cities. But today, local authorities, aided by 
arson specialists, are making it too hot for these 

5 potential murderers. Incendiarism now is 

. mostly the work of juveniles and mental defectives. 

t Helping to get rid of fire bugs is another public service 

of the capital stock fire insurance business 

. which saves lives and property and keeps 

; | down the cost of your fire insurance. 

4 | Fire insurance service benefits us in many other 

. ways. When you're building or buying a 

€ home, fire insurance protects you and 

y | helps make your investment secure. 

r It keeps stores open, plants 

e humming. Because of it, business men can 

it plan ahead with confidence, 

7 relying upon insurance to protect 

2 them against unexpected fire losses. 
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Ss 

or 

ju 
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a 

n- OU’LL SEE your fire insurance agent 

os at the high school game—with his family. He’s 

" interested in his community, too. And he’s 

™ an example of what makes America click. 

sh Every business he insures, large or small, 

e 


competes in an open market—as he does. 
Both must give full value—or they 

won't stay in business. And it is from 
such private enterprise that every 


local community prospers. 





OW MUCH would it cost today to replace a 
house you paid $7,500 for ten years ago? 
You know how construction costs have 
skyrocketed. But would you have enough fire 
and lightning insurance if fire damaged or destroyed 
your home today? 
Why not call your agent or broker. He’ll be glad 
to make sure you're adequately protected. 








AN ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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West and East. The Stevenses at home in Frederick and 
(right) with their first child and Mrs. Stevens’ parents in 
Omiya, Japan. Stevens, a “20-year-man,” plans a protracted 
stay in Japan after he has completed his U.S. Army service. 


L, QUIET moments on long after- 
noons, Mrs. Alan J. Stevens occasionally 
surrenders to loneliness and longing. 

She yearns for the people she was 
born among and lived with most of her 
24 years, for parents, old friends and the 
commonplace things that, remembered, 
compound homesickness— 

The smoky air of evening when the 
charcoal supper-fires burn . . . the fire- 
watcher in the night identifying himself 
by clapping with two blocks of.wood ... 
snatches of song. .. . 

These are of Japan—7,000 miles 
from Frederick, Md., where Mrs. Stevens 
lives. And Mrs. Stevens, the wife of an 
American soldier, is Japanese. 

Helped by an understanding hus- 
band, fine neighbors and her own de- 
termination, she has gone far toward 
achieving contentment and adapting her- 
self to the customs and demands of her 
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new world. And out of her experience 
recently came an idea: a Japanese war 
brides’ club to ease the homesickness 
and speed the adjustment of others 
among several thousand women who, thus 
far, have accompanied serviceman hus- 
bands to America. 

Branches are planned for areas 
where there are several Japanese wives, 
to bring them together for old-country 
meals, discussion of problems, and study 
of the language, history, cookery and 
etiquette of their adopted land. 


Homeland Voyages. Mrs. Stevens’ 
husband—a Signal Corps master ser- 
geant at Camp Detrick, near Frederick— 
helps her plans along. He is now look- 
ing into the possibility of club-rate trips 
to Japan as a temporary cure, at least, 
for the nostalgia. 

The Stevenses and their two small 





What lonely brides 


in a strange land 
can do, when they’re 


7,000 
miles 
from 


Mother 





children live off the post, in a spacious, 
pincushion-neat apartment brightened by 
Japanese art objects. They have a piano, 
which both play, and a TV set. 

Stevens, 34, from Endicott, N. Y., 
fought in the Battle of the Bulge, worked 
as a hairdresser in New York, re-enlisted, 
and was sent to the Orient. 

There, in the spring of 1948, in 
Tokyo’s Hibya Hall, after the first act 
of Carmen, he saw Hisako Nagashima. 
She was—and is—exquisite, somewhat 
taller than most Japanese girls. She was 
attractively dressed in Western style. 

“T asked her name,” Stevens re- 
called. “She wouldn’t tell me, so I said, 
‘T'll call you Mary.’ I still call her Mary 
and our daughter, now 2, is named Mary. 
Frederick, there, is 10 months old.” 

Hisako had studied high school Eng- 
lish, was a stenographer, lived in sub- 
urban Omiya, where her father, a foun- 
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What part of every prescription weighs nothing at all 7 


pdm pharmacist’s scale is so sensi- 
tive it will respond to the weight 
of a hair! 


But into every prescription he com- 
pounds, your pharmacist puts one 
ingredient that never moves the scale’s 
needle. It is the most important thing 


finished prescription is the sole 
responsibility of your pharmacist. 


Before he could fulfill this responsi- 
bility, he devoted years to the study of 
the highly specialized subjects of his 
profession. To earn his college degree, 


does not end. For there are constant 
changes and progress in medicine and 


pharmacy with which he must keep 
abreast. 


Get better acquainted with your 
pharmacist. He’s a good neighbor, 





: and a good citizen who works for 
bo for example, he had to acquire a fun- 
you buy whenever you have a pre- : better community health. 
-d ae ! damental knowledge of many sciences 
scription filled! : ; : 

d, Re ae'al sii led d such as chemistry, physics, biology. 
Lan ped ee ur Without i, He mastered, too, the details of com- NATIONAL PHARMACY WEEK 
~ skill of your pharmacist. Without it, pounding and dispensing drugs, October 5 to 11, 1952 
ct no prescription could be properly Cerner doth dicinal teeta bli 
‘ filled. TI etitnd i ee ies chemicals, and other medicinal agents. Yedicated to a greater public appre- 
a. ead, she physician orde ; : ; ciation of the ideals and accomplish- 
at quired drugs in the specific amounts And after his formal education, ments of the Profession of Pharmacy. 
as needed, but the compounding of the your pharmacist’s course of study 
re- 
id Copyright 1952—Parke, Davis & Company 
ry 
ry. Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians 

and dispensed by pharmacists. Among the more than a thousand products 

bearing the world-famous Parke-Davis label are Antibiotics, Biologicals, 
ig- rok R K a b ] DAVI S 4 of oF Chemotherapeutic Agents, Endocrines, Pharmaceutical Preparations, Surgi- 
ib- arr ae : : se al cal Dressings, and Vitamin Products. If you will ask your physician or your 
in- ee themetss 





pharmacist about their quality, he will tell you that each needs no further 
recommendation than the simple statement: “It is a Parke-Davis product.” 
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SANDWICH IDEAS...ftom the KRAFT Kitchen 
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NEW FREE 24-PAGE SEWING BOOK! 
“1952 Pattern Service for Sewing with Cot- 
ton Bags” tells how to make smart clothes and 
household items from thrifty cotton sacks. See 
how you save container costs when you buy 
products packed in cotton! Send post card 
today for your free book to National Cotton 
Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee. 


How do YOU travel 
to New York City? 


BY CAR? Separate registration 
desk for motorists saves you the 
trouble of going into the lobby! 
TRAIN OR PLANE? Direct en- 
trance from Grand Central... 
across the street from B&O and 
Airlines Terminals. 


Write for folder 
HOTEL 


E. L. SEFTON, President 






















Currier & Ives 
WALL PLANTER 


Your ivy or philodendron, 
planted in pocket con- 
cealed behind a CURRIER 
& IVES Winter Scene, 
grows through openings of 
smart black wrought iron 
leaves. For artistic arrange- 
ments hook stems over 
points of metal leaves. A 
lovely gift. 10'4” diameter. 


plus 25c postage and packing (no COD's). 
$2.50 Money Back Guarantee 
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T THe HOUSE PLANT CORNER © 1951 
Box 810, MUNDELEIN, ILLINOIS 

| 1 want to inspect the Currier & Ives Wall Planter at 
your risk. y money be refunded if 1 return it 

| within S days for any reason. $2.75 is enclosed. 


| Name 


| Address. 


City State 





tain-pen parts manufacturer, moved the 
third time American bombs razed his 
Tokyo honies. 

Stevens saw Hisako often, but 
months passed before he met her family 
—at a hospital where her appendix was 
removed. If his intentions were honorable, 
Hisako’s mother said, he would marry 
her. 

U.S. law forbade it. But on Christ- 
mas Day, at a Shinto shrine, they drank 
ceremonial sake and married to beat of 
drum and chant of priest. When the ban 
ended they went through a civil rite at 
the American consulate, then a Protestant 
rite at Camp Drake, Tokyo. 


Reunion. When Stevens took his 
wife and children to Endicott, his mother, 
relatives and friends welcomed them with 
open arms. A story about them in a 
Binghamton newspaper brought to their 
door a timid little Japanese bride, iso- 
lated on a farm, who almost wept with 
joy at seeing again a girl from Nippon. 

That sparked the club plan. The 
Stevenses wrote to Japanese newspapers 
about the desire of many brides, weary 
of the long, difficult ordeal of adjust- 
ment, to return to Japan. Such returns, 
they said, would create social problems 
and break up homes. But if the brides 
could establish closer contact, much 
homesickness might be assuaged. They 
asked families in Japan to send them the 
names and addresses of daughters in 
America. 

They said, also, that the permanence 
of Japanese-American homes and the 
contentment of Japanese wives, writing 
to kinsfolk of the joy of living in Amer- 
ica rather than of sorrow, would help 
promote a better understanding between 
the United States and Japan. 

The letters appeared and answers 
are trickling in. Mrs. Stevens communi- 
cates with the wives whose addresses she 
receives. She consoles the bride whose 
kind but impatient mother-in-law, rather 
than explain how something should be 
done, does it herself and causes the girl 
to feel useless. She advises, transmits 
cheery gossip, encourages. She wishes 
she had a Japanese typewriter to do a 
better job. 


Encouraging. The plan is begin- 
ning to work. The other night Mrs. 
Stevens entertained Tomiko and Hidiko 
and Teruko and Kayako and Chiyoko 
and their American husbands, from 
places as far away as Washington and 
Baltimore. She cooked all day—six Jap- 
anese meals from the imported delicacies 
her husband always keeps her supplied 
with and six American meals, assisted 
by Lily Wallace’s New American Cook 
Book. 

They looked over the five daily 
Japanese newspapers and the various 
Tokyo magazines to which Stevens sub- 
scribes for his wife; they played Kojono 
Shuki (the Moon Song) and other lovely 
Oriental records; they chattered and 
laughed—and, for an evening, at least, 
were not the loneliest brides in America. 
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“My trouble is that I haven’t got a 
racket; I have to work for mine.” 





People’s affairs 


The special drive, begun 
in April 1951, against tax evasions 
by racketeers has yielded the 
Treasury 25% more than it usu- 
ally gets. The total as of last Aug- 
ust was $160 million, enough to 
run the Department of Justice for 






one year. 
Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in..... $13,037,767,532 


(Average family share: $290) 
Since July 1 the Government 
has spent .......$16,741,103,602 
(Average family cost: $372) 
The Government owes. ..... 
° cosa 62.05 we, oes es Mae 
(Average family share: $5,833) 





Church membership 


hits a new peak 


“Better buildings, better programs, 
better clergymen.” 

That, believes Dr. Benson Y. Landis, 
associate research director of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, may be part 
of the answer to the startling facts and 
figures he compiled for the Yearbook of 
American Churches (National Council of 
Churches: $4), published last month. 

Most impressive fact: In 1951 total 
U.S. population rose 1.7%, while church 
membership rose by 1.8 million—a 
healthy jump of 2%. The 1951 increase 
brought total membership in churches of 
all faiths to 88.6 million, an all-time high 
of 58% of the population. 

During the 1930s the growth in en- 
rollment was small (about 5 million), but 
22 million Americans joined in the 1940s. 
Latest count shows these membership fig- 
ures for the three major faiths: Prot- 
estant, 52 million; Catholics, 29 million; 
Jews: 5 million. Membership count dif- 
fers: Catholics regard as members all 
those born and baptized as Catholics; 
many Protestant churches give member- 
ship to youngsters at the age of 13. 

The figures, says Benson, show that 
adults are returning to the churches in 
larger numbers than ever before. 
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What Would You Pay 
to Feel Good All Day? 





A piping hot breakfast of Quaker Oats can be 
the little difference that sets you up for the day. 
And costs less than I¢ a serving. 








Millions of adult men and 
women return instinctively 
to the breakfast of their 
youth— good, nourishing 
hot Quaker Oats. And did you know it 
is better in life-sustaining protein to 
help support your physical and mental 
powers than any other of 14 leading 
cereals? Yes, a leading State University 
recently made this amazing test on 14 
leading cereals and reported Quaker 
Oats first in nourishing protein.* 


FIGURE 


For all its energy and stam- 
ate ina value, a breakfast of 
Quaker Oats, milk and 
sugar is only 218 calories. 
In fact, scientific tests prove you can 
have a better figure with a healthy, ade- 
quate cereal breakfast than on the “‘skip 
breakfast’’ routine where you fill up on 
sweets and soft drinks in between meals. 


=< 


NERVES 


In addition, this breakfast 
of Quaker Oats and milk 
supplies a substantial part 
of your daily needs for 
precious Vitamin B;. This vitamin helps 
nourish your nerves and sustain them 
against the wear and tear of daily living. 


*Results published in FOOD RESEARCH, a na- 
tionally known scientific journal. 


QuAKER Oats 






















STAMINA 

\\ A delicious breakfast of 
hot, creamy oatmeal fur- 
nishes you with more stam- 


ina, more energy than any 
other whole-graincereal. Youfeelhappy, 
well-fed, without overeating. 


REGULARITY 


A delicious breakfast of hot, 
creamy Quaker Oats helps 
overcome irregularity due 
to lack of bulk in your diet. 
And doctors say lack of bulk in the mod- 
ern American diet is a very common 
cause of irregularity. And the Vitamin 
B, as in Quaker Oats, is required for 
the natural and regular functioning of 
the digestive tract. 


WELL-BEING 


So to promote well-being 
after 35, to have the happy, 
chipper feeling that goes 
with good nutrition, eat a 
delicious hot Quaker Oats breakfast 
every day. It’s so wonderfully easy to 
eat and digest, too. Remember to buy 
Quaker Oats from your grocer now, in 
the famous red and blue package. 


SKF ; 
Less than (6: a serving! 
LF PAS 





THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 7S _ ie 


Quaker and Mother's Oats ore the same 
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spewed 


Finds Active Dry Yeast a time-saver 


Busy Mother wins Cooking Honors 


Surrounded by her admiring 
young sons, Mrs. Mary Giovan- 
netti shows off 3 big prize ribbons 
from the California State Fair. 
In last fall’s cooking competition 
she took 2 first prizes and tied for 
a big sweepstakes award! 

Mrs. Giovannetti of Woodland, 
Cal., is another of the many 
prize-winning cooks who praise 
















Your money’s safe, your mind’s at ease— 
Spend them anywhere you please! 


Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 
*“Tt’s so convenient,” she says. 
“Stays fresh for months!”’ 


Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast needs no special care! 
And it’s so easy to use—1 package 
equals 1 yeast cake in any recipe. 
When you bake at home, use 
yeast. And use the best — Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast. 





* Accepted around 
the world. 
* Insured by Fed- 
eral Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 
* Self-identifying. 
* Cost only 75¢ for 
each $100 in attrac- 
tive wallet pack. 

*® Sold by banks 
and travel agents. 





Bank of America has 
more than 530 branch- 
es in California. 
Overseas branches: 
London, Guam, Kobe, 
Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Manila and Bangkok. 
Representatives in 
New York, Washing- 
ton, Milan, Paris, 
Duesseldorf, Mexico 
City and Zurich. 



















Issued by the WORLD’S LARGEST BANK 








OVERSEAS WIT 


The funny side as seen 
by people of other lands 


Platonic love is when we play with 
a revolver and do not know it is loaded. 
—El Hogar, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


He criticized her pudding, he didn’t 
like her cake, he wished she’d make the 
biscuits his mother used to make. She 
didn’t wash the dishes, and she didn’t 
make a stew, and she didn’t darn his 
stockings, like his mother used to do. 

Oh, well, she wasn’t perfect, but she 
tried to do her best, until at length she 
thought the time had come to have a rest. 
So when one day he went the same old 
rigmarole all through, she turned and 
boxed his ears, just like his mother used 
to do. 

—Spotlight, Johannesburg, South Africa 





Nebelspalter, Switzerland 


“Excuse me, have you seen Mama?” 


As commonly known, the Rus- 
sians have invented and discovered every- 
thing first. According to a story now told 
in Budapest, Adam takes a walk in Para- 
dise. He meets an old man with a flowing 
white beard. Surprised, Adam asks: 
“Who are you?” 

“I am a Russian,” the old man re- 
plies. 

—Miinchner Illustrierte, Germany. 


A brave bull belonging to the Duke 
of Alba invaded the Madrid-Cadiz high- 
way and attacked a passing automobile. 

The enraged beast broke the radi- 
ator, smashed the headlights, bent the 
fender and damaged steering gear so 
that the car had to be towed away to Jaen. 

The toro bravo, which was destined 
for the arena, came out of the contest 
without a single scratch, but the justice 
of peace of Villafranca assessed damages 
which the Duke must pay to the owner of 
the “vanquished” vehicle. 

—Informaciones, Madrid, Spain. 


An American occupation soldier, 


sightseeing in a German town, was taken 
to a church and shown a golden mouse on 
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Ici, Paris 


“We're wrong end to.” 


the altar. Centuries before, the guide ex- 
plained, the town had suffered a terrible 
plague of mice. Nothing would drive them 
away. Finally the Bishop, according to 
the old legend, decided to gild a mouse 
and place it in a consecrated spot. The 
mice vanished. 

“Do you people really believe those 
old legends?” asked the American. 

“Certainly not,” said the guide. “If 
we did, we’d have gilded an occupation 
soldier long ago.” 

—Nebelspalter, Switzerland. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

Josef: “If the Western powers attack 
us, our agents will carry atom bombs con- 
cealed in suitcases to Paris, London, 
Rome, New York and all the other big 
cities of the capitalist imperialists and de- 
stroy them.” 

Petrov, doubtfully: “I guess we’ll 
have enough bombs by then, but how 
about suitcases?” 


A Hungarian walking along the 
street muttered to himself: “He’s the 
cause of suffering, war preparations, 
hunger. It’s all his fault.” A policeman 
took him to headquarters for questioning. 
Who, asked the officers, was he talking 
about ? 

“Truman, of course,” he said. Then, 
after a minute’s thought, “Why? Did 
you have someone else in mind?” 


At Panmunjom 





* Pourquoi Pas, Brussels, Belgium 
wea : n 
We have decided to accept your proposi- 
tions.” 


“Too late! We plan to adopt yours.” 
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How Not To 


AGENT SHOWS PAINT 
MANUFACTURER VALUE OF 
PRODUCTS LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


When the can of paint remover 
- exploded, and badly burned Mrs. 
Jenkins, the reverberations carried 
clear back to the manufacturer... 
in the form of a $37,000 damage suit. 


A month before, an insurance agent 
had surveyed the company’s insur- 
ance program. He had recommended 
that products liability insurance be 
, added. Since existing policies had 
two months to run, however, the 
company decided to hold off until 


THE 


\] 
usa, 


Blow $37,000 


renewal time. Then bang! .... 
and a $37,000 judgment against 
the company. 


Isolated case? Perhaps . . but it did 
happen. And even in a “one-in-a- 
million” case the alert local agent 
can help because he is on the spot 
and personally familiar with your 
problems. 


Yours—just ask for it! 


Would you like to fore- 
cast weather changes that 
might threaten your prop- 
erty? Simply write for 
our WEATHER GUIDE, 
No cost or obligation, 
Write today. 





Phoenix=-Connecticut 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES +1123 ASYLUM AVE. * HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 







G U, Vn the 
HIRST ROUND 


In every election fight, the first round 
is Registration. You'll be OUT then, 
with no chance to vote, unless you 
register. Find out WHEN, WHERE 
and HOW by phoning the office in 
charge of elections, or your City Hall 
or County Court House. And remind 
your friends so you'll all be in on that 
exciting final round. 


*. % 


The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 


Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 


African Violets 
—all house plants 


BLOOM 


vigorously 
in amazing 
















new WIK-FED 
| Self-watering FLOWER POT 


| Just the right amount of water is fed slowly to 

_ roots by a wick woven of Fiberglas yarn, Better 

for plant than Nature’s gentle rain. 

| WATERS PLANTS WHILE YOU ARE AWAY 

| Leave them without worry. Large water supply 

| in removable base lasts up to 2 weeks. Best re- 
sults if left dry for a few days when empty. 
LOVELY NEW PASTEL COLORS with contrasting 
Forest Green base. Pastel gray, chartreuse or 
coral; also red, yellow, green, ivory with glossy 
black base. Heavy-gauge Styron plastic. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 

Only $1 postpaid, 2 for $1.95 (4” top). 5” size 
$1.50 or 2 for $2.75 (holds twice as much soil). 
Money back if not delighted. Mail Your Order to: 


THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER 


Box 810—Mundelein, Illinois 
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Stand-patter. Dorothy Wosnig “always 
was a Republican and always will be.” 


Independent. Gerken (left) says he’s 
“drawing away from the Democrats.” 


How first voters pick their man 





Pathfinder photos 


Special reason, Nell Melton (with daughter) is for Adlai because “Ike is a 
military man.” She adds: “I'm a Democrat, anyway. Everybody in the family is.” 
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OME 9 million Americans, having 

come of voting age, will be eligible 

to cast their ballots in a Presidential elec- 
tion for the first time next month. 

Pathfinder assigned correspond- 
ents in widely separated states to find 
out how the new voters are making up 
their minds. 

Interviews were at random and no 
statistical poll of the resulting prefer- 
ences was attempted. 

One thing is certain: The nation’s 
young people are thinking hard about the 
campaign issues. 

Here’s what some of them said: 

John Gerken, student, Lovettsville, 
Va.: “I'll vote for Eisenhower .. . for his 
success in Europe in the war and since.” 

Mrs. Nell Melton, housewife, Me- 
chanicsville, Va.: “I like Stevenson. I’m 
not sure of Eisenhower. But I wish some- 
one would get in there and straighten the 
world out.” 

Mrs. Dorothy Wosnig, secretary, Se- 
guin, Tex.: “It’s Eisenhower for me. I 
agree with the Republicans on the two 
big issues—corruption and communism.” 

Daniel Roeder, student, Fredericks- 
burg, Tex.: “I like Ike, and I’m against 
socialized medicine and the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act.” 

Gisbert Schaefer, linotype operator, 
New Braunfels, Tex.: (on a visit to Ger- 
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Ike has edge. But Roeder won't 
“say positively” until Election Day. 





Likes Ike. Anderegg says lke has 
the experience and “is a good guy.” 


many he was trapped by the Nazis and 
his mother was sent to a Siberian prison 
camp): “Eisenhower probably knows 
more about the small people. I’m fed up 
with communism, and I think Ike knows 
better how to handle them.” 

Mrs. Bobby D. Hargrove, welfare em- 
ploye, Effingham, Kan.: “I’m for Steven- 
son, because a Democratic administration 
will do more for the common people.” 

Mrs. Selma L. Pellett, housewife, 
Bloomfield, Conn.: “It’s time for a change 
and Ike is the man to bring it.” 

Fred Anderegg, farmer, Damascus, 
Ore.: ““My first vote is for Eisenhower. 
We don’t have a war when the Republi- 
cans are in office.” 

W. J. Newman, gas station attend- 
ant, Gresham, Ore.: “Stevenson is a bet- 
ter man, and a Democratic administra- 
tion means continued prosperity.” 

David T. Steele, aircraft company 
employe, Enfield, Conn.: “I like Ike as 
the man to clean up corruption.” 

Betty Steele, David’s wife: “I haven't 
made up my mind yet. I agree with my 
husband on the corruption issue, but I 
can’t decide who can do the best clean- 
up job.” 

It seems clear that when young 
America goes to the polls, it will make 
up its own mind on the choosing of our 
next President. 
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Decided. Mrs. Hargrove says Adlai Fed up. Selma Pellett would like 


has “more experience in government.” lke to “bring down high living costs.” 





* 


For change. Schaefer says Adlai Satisfied. Newman, for Adlai, gets 
would follow “Truman’s footsteps.” “plenty to eat,” won’t chance change. 


Pathfinder photos *” 


Chalk up one for Ike. David Steele (holding son) knows how he'll vote, but his 
wife, Betty, still has to think about it. They're in a polling place to register. 
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The Moslems— 


} Spiritual empire. The 
fs restive Middle East holds 
fate of vast Moslem 


world (green). 







Will they be our friends? 


The U.S. Air Force last month real- 
ized the lifelong ambition of a swarthy 
little man who hates our guts. We flew the 
Mullah Ayatollah Kashani (see cover) to 
Mecca on the great Moslem pilgrimage. 
Now wearing the honored green turban of 
a pilgrim, the Mullah is back with his 36 
children in Iran—engineering America’s 
worst postwar setback. 

For this fanatic Moslem extremist, 
who. boasts that he’s never spoken direct- 
ly to a foreigner, holds the real power in 
Iren—through a religious murder society, 
linked to Egypt’s fascist Moslem Brother- 
hood and tue sinister ex-Mufti of Jerusa- 
lem, a Red dupe if not their agent. His 
assassins are behind Premier Mohammed 
Mossadegh. whose hysterical seizure of 
British oil facilities ruined Iran. His con- 
trol of the country’s hungry mobs helped 
Mossadegh to ignore Iran’s idealistic 
young monarch, the Shah Reza Pahlevi, 
and oust the generals who tried to stage 
a counterrevolution. 

But now the mob can’t be stopped. 
Offering hollow reforms and giggling 
away warnings that he’s wide open to the 
Reds, Mossadegh is stuck with a policy 
that will make a Soviet satellite of Iran. 
At best, experts held this week, Iran will 
be split in two (like Korea and Germany) 
within months. And America’s prestige 
will hit anewlow from Morocco to Malaya. 

This is the restive Moslem world 
whose 300 million faithful turn toward 
Mecca five times a day as the muezzin’s 
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shrill call to prayer flutes over domed, 
sun-baked cities: “La ilaha illa-lah . . .” 

“There is no god but God; Moham- 
med is the messenger of God.” That was 
the cry of the Jihad, the holy war that 
pushed the green banners of the Prophet 
across most of the 8th Century world. 
That was the first tenet of a faith whose 
merchant princes made a dazzling glory 
of Baghdad and Damascus, whose schol- 
ars brought science and the arts to heights 


Red? Outlawed ex-Mufti Amin el 


Husseini is a Moslem troublemaker. 
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now basic in Western civilization. 

Memory of a golden age that blazed 
and died in six centuries has nourished 
Arabs through 600 years of Ottoman Turk 
oppression and 200 of growing European 
influence. With independence after World 
War II, it bred an almost neurotic need 
for equality with the great East and West 
power combines of the world. 

But it is a galling paradox that the 
heartland of Islam can be truly free only 
if Russia is passive or America active. 
For the Middle East lacks all four ele- 
ments of positive independence: it is de- 
fenseless and disunited, economically and 
politically unstable. Each of these short- 
comings holds opportunity for America— 
or Russia: 


1. No defense or unity. The So- 
viet Union has spread west as far as it can 
safely go—against a united Europe 
backed by NATO. Eastward, Red expan- 
sion through China is being checked in 
Korea. Russia’s next move must be south. 

A Soviet hold on the Middle East 
would convert the main weakness of the 
Red war machine—oil—into a strength. 
And, sitting at the historic crossroads be- 
tween Europe and Asia, the Red Army 
could throttle the free world. 

British strength in the area has 
now evaporated: The Tommies are out of 
Israel, reduced to a corporal’s guard in 
Iraq, tied to the Suez Canal in Egypt. 
The Arabs themselves are virtually 
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defenseless: They import all their weap- 
ons and technicians. Paralyzing fear of 
Red attack blocks Anglo-American efforts 
to knit the Arab states for defense. 

Now the Allies are trying to form a 
Middle East Defense Organization. More 
modest and purely consultative, it may 
have a better chance than the ambitious 
Middle East Command—which would 
have set up a going defense operation. 
MEC foundered less on hatred for the 
West, than on mutual distrust among the 
Arabs. Jealousy has dogged even their 
own efforts toward unity through the 
Arab League and Council of Arab States. 


2. No economic or political sta- 
bility. Demands of the multiplying Arab 
population have overstrained earning 
capacity, spiralled prices. Excess of labor 
has kept wages near starvation levels and 
held back industrialization. 

The situation is easier where oil bal- 
ances the budget. But it is only a matter 
of time before Iraq. Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia, too, find themselves in the same 
fix as agricultural countries like Egypt, 
Syria and Lebanon—whose exports of 
cotton, wheat, tobacco and fruits are 
dropping in value, as the cost of their 
manufactured import goes up. 

Exploited and oppressed, the Arab 
masses are restive. They hear talk of in- 
dependence, see none of its benefits. 
Goaded by opportunistic politicians, they 
are demanding costly rights—schools, 
hospitals, relief and land redistribution— 
and ouster of the foreigners who can 
bring these benefits. 


The American counterattack is 
a Point IV program spending $150 
million a year. But village wel- 
fare and agricultural improvement 
efforts, even programs for preven- 
tive medicine and scientific govern- 
ment, will aid the masses only years 
hence. 


Meanwhile, the Arab world is going 
its own way—violently. Uprisings in 
Syria, Egypt and Iran, and serious unrest 
in Iraq and Lebanon, may bring a total 
power vacuum. Exploiting the conflict be- 
tween ruling property owners and pro- 
West monarchs are two antagonistic 
groups: (1) power-hungry city politicians 
and religious fanatics, and (2) the mili- 
tary who have set up dictatorships in 
Egypt and Syria. 

“La ilaha illa-‘llah .. .” That ancient 
daily cry spells resignation to most of the 
faithful, acceptance by starving share- 
cropper and diseased slum dweller alike 
of harsh life and early death as the will 
of Allah. But to a growing minority, the 
words are bitter reminders of Islam’s past 
glory, a promise of greatness to be won 
back—yeast in the nationalist ferment of 
strikes, riots, arson and assassination now 
stirring in the Middle East. 

To Americans, inheriting Britain’s 
thankless duties as guardian of world 
peace, the words are a call to action lest 
we lose to communism the region General 
Eisenhower has called “the most stra- 
tegically important in the world.” 
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TO RUN McNESS FARM HOME STORES 


Wonderful Work 
for Man with Car 


Use your car as McNess 
Farm Home Store. Call 
on same homes month 
after month. Every farm 
family becomes your 
friend. Farmers depend 
on McNess Farm Home 
Stores for countless ne- 
cessities—save orders for you—buy Use Your 
everything they can because McNess 
quality is tops, values are best, and CA R 
every sale is guaranteed. Premiums, spe- . 
cial offers, new products help you make Buy 4ITTS 
good money from start. Y 
WE SUPPLY CAPITAL — 

You supply car. We'll supply capital and PAY 
sales know-how. Youstart making money 
first day. There's no finer, more enjoyable work any- 
where. Pays well, permanent, no boss, no age limit. No 
sales experience necessary. This can easily be the big- 
gf paying job you've ever had. Write today for free 

cNess Dealer Book. No obligation. (16) 


THE McNESS CO., 37 Clark St., Freeport, ii. 


balance for easy, tireless oe 
tion. New die cast design elimi- 
nates needless weight and parts. 
For free tryout, see your Mall 
Dealer or write Office listed below. 


Send for Free Booklet 
‘A Goldmine in Trees” 





REVISED EDITION 
MALL TOOL Company 


7749-B South Chicago Avenue 
Chicago 19, Illinois 
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Admiral Fowler. He ex- 
plains for PATHFINDER his 
plan of military economy, 


Why can't the Admiral save 


$4. billion a year on defense? 


A. A FISHERMAN, Rear Adm. 
Joseph W. Fowler (Ret.) operates clean 
across the board. Season permitting, he 
goes for brook trout, sailfish or marlin. 

Right now he’s after the biggest 
trophy in his career—a $4 billion saving 
each year for U.S. taxpayers. This he 
hopes to accomplish by compiling a cata- 
log of all items the Armed Forces buy. 

The job has been tried many times. 
In the past ten years the Services have 
spent between $40 million and $50 mil- 
lion on it—and still no catalog. 

Fowler is better fitted to head the 
giant task than anyone who has tried it 
before. A 58-year-old Maine Yankee, he 
has a serene confidence that begets co- 
operation, and as of now he’s getting it. 

During the war, in charge of 25 
shipyards in the San Francisco Bay Area, 
he assembled materials to build and 
repair an average workload of 150 ships. 
After retiring at his own request he 
practiced successfully in a firm of San 
Francisco consulting engineers. The 
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Services, under heavy fire from Congress, 
persuaded him to come back. 

Now he heads a new group, the De- 
fense Management Agency, at a salary of 
$14,800 a year with a staff of 250 and 
some 3,000 field workers. 

No one knows more than the Ad- 
miral about the fantastic aspects of his 
job. But even he can’t tell you how many 
items the services buy. Estimates range 
from 3 million to 15 million. Fowler has 
already listed 2.5 million. 


Soon after he took hold he. 


found that the three Services use 
800 different kinds of screwdrivers. 
When somebody decides the Army 
needs a new screwdriver he cannot 
look into a catalog to see whether 
a manufacturer is already making 
this type; and he cannot find out 
whether the Navy or Air Force al- 
ready has in storage a few hundred 
thousand of the kind needed. 

The costly routine of acquiring a 
new screwdriver, which may differ in- 


finitesimally from, say, 100 already in 
use, must have specifications set up as to 
length, breadth, thickness, handle, and 
quality of steel. Many man hours are 
spent preparing such “specs” that run to 
20 pages or more. Then come bids, con- 
tracts and inspection of the new product 
in the manufacturer’s plant—all expen- 
sive and unnecessary duplication. 
Hundreds of thousands of items used 
by the Defense Department are ac- 
quired by similar overlapping and dupli- 
cation. Fowler hopes to put an end to it. 


Interview. Last week he answered 
questions PATHFINDER put to him about 
how the job is going: 

Q. Exactly how can standardization 
save $4 billion yearly? 

A. In fiscal 1951 the military spent 
$3 billion to pack and preserve supplies. 
Uniform packaging procedures, like those 
used by industry, alone should save a 
billion dollars a year. 

A catalog plus standardization will 
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Screwdrivers. The services stocked 800 kinds, though 50 could cover any job. 


make cross servicing possible. Example: 
The Army would ask Navy or Air Force 
if either has on hand more than they need 
of certain items listed in the catalog by 
a single number. If so, the Army would 
requisition from that Service. This means 
less warehouse space, more rapid turn- 
over of stock, and less cost. 

Q. Can you illustrate how you cut 
down on duplication? 

A. The Services had 800 different 
types of screwdrivers. We grouped to- 
gether all that were about the same size 
and got our kinds down to roughly 200. 
Then, checking those which were really 
essential, we reduced to about 50 the 
number for catalog listing. For every 16 
screwdrivers the Services formerly had 
they all now have one. 

The Services use 20,000 different 
kinds of Venetian and roller blinds, and 
200,000 types of lumber. Blinds will be 
cut way down; lumber to 100,000 or 
less. Over-all, we hope to eliminate a 
million of the items we have listed. 

Q. What will happen after you have 
completed the catalog and set up stand- 
ardized practices? 

A. Both catalog and practices must 
be maintained—just as are the catalogs 
of Sears and Montgomery Ward. Every 
month since Korea 30,000 new items on 
the average have been added to the 
Defense Department supply systems. 

This is the most challenging situ- 
ation I have seen in all my life. 


Road Blocks Ahead? Congres- 
sional investigators doubt the Admiral 
will save that $4 billion because catalog 
and standardized practices are a big 
step toward genuine unification, which 
the Services bitterly oppose. 


The O’Mahoney Amendment to the 
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1953 Defense Appropriation Act stipu- 
lates that no defense dollars shall be 
spent for procurement and supply man- 
agement if duplication and overlapping 
are involved. But the skeptics fear that 
the Services will evade this law and take 
the edge off Fowler’s work. 

Problems of personality 
volved: 

Defense Secretary Robert A. Lovett: 
He is expected to retire the first of the 
year, some say as a result of the pro- 
longed unification battle. 

He will probably submit to the White 
House suggestions for greater unification. 

Representative Carl Vinson (D.-Ga.): 
The chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, critics say, in his 
office and does not know what goes on. 

Commenting on Vinson’s enormous 
power to help or frustrate, Representa- 
tive Herbert C. Bonner (D.-N.C.), sub- 
committee chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, said last week: 

“The Services do not want to com- 
bine, cut out unnecessary personnel, co- 
ordinate warehouse systems and elim- 
inate useless jobs. They want to expand 
their kingdom, develop more and more 
jobs for oncoming officers. 

“Vinson wants them to do just as 
they please; and they are running hay- 
wire, piling up waste and extravagance. 
If the taxpayers will chip in expense 
money to send Vinson on a tour of de- 
fense supply systems at home and abroad 
it will save them millions. 

“Admiral Fowler should be able to 
catalog the Services’ purchases and save 
billions if nobody interferes with him. 
A lot of people think he'll be out of the 
job before he finishes it . . . my fingers 
are crossed.” 
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WOLF’S HEAD 


MOTOR OIL 





It cleans and protects 


You shift on the hills you used to climb in 
high . . . you lag behind at traffic lights. 
That’s engine drag—caused by excessive 
wear, friction, sludge and corrosive acids. 


These hidden enemies . . . and high oil 
consumption, too . . . are eliminated by 
the new Wo.r’s HEap Motor Oil— 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania. For Wo.r’s HEAD is 
now scientifically fortified! It cleans en- 
gines and keeps them clean . . . prevents 
unnecessary wear and friction . . . pro- 
vides extra protection against corrosive 
acids, rusting, oxidation. And it holds oil 
consumption down. 


For a cleaner, cooler, better-running en- 
gine .. . insist on WoLr’s HEap. And if 
your car requires Heavy Duty Oil, use 
Wo tr’s HEap Heavy Duty. 


WOLF’S HEAD OIL REFINING CO., INC., Oil City, Pa. 
* New York 17, N.Y. 


| “Guide To The Weath- 
‘er’ folder shows how 
' cloud formations fore- 
| cast the weather. 


| Write for a copy. 








per quart plus tax 


100% Pure Pennsylvania, Scientifically Fortified 
Member Penna. Grade Crude Oil Association 
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If your town wants more payroll dollars, try these 


Seven ways to get a new industry 


If most local business in your town 
depends on farm spending, you’re wise to 
seek new money from outside. An indus- 
trial payroll can provide a year-round 
flow of money in town and soften the eco- 
nomic jolts that come with bad farm 
years. What’s more, the payroll prosper- 
ity can double and redouble as the money 
goes from hand to hand, buying new cars, 
new houses and new paved streets. 

And so a factory that will employ 50 
or 100 or more can be a real asset for any 
up-and-going town. Many a big industry 
is shopping around for quarters in 
smaller cities and towns. If your town has 
anything to offer, here are seven ways to 
start the ball rolling: 


1. Get organized. No company 
wants to talk to six different people when 
it starts looking your town over. Form a 
committee, with Chamber of Commerce 
help if possible, with city officials, the 
leading bankers, real estate representa- 
tives and other leading citizens. 

Hastings, Neb. (pop. 20,211), landed 
a manufacturing plant of the Kieckhefer 
Container Corp. because it had organized 
its factory-getting efforts. When the com- 
pany turned thumbs down on Lincoln and 
Omaha sites, state Chamber of Commerce 
officials steered them to Hastings because 
the town had the right facilities and was 
ready to talk business. 


2. Make a survey. You can’t give 
industry the answers about your town’s 
advantages unless you know them your- 


* ANNUAL PAYROLL: $400,000 
* PLANT INVESTMENTS: $100,000 


* 10-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE 
+ 12 STORES 


* 200 CARS (SALES AND SERVICE) 


* 12 PROFESSIONAL OFFICES 


* FARM-PRODUCT MARKET: $600,000 ANNUALLY 
* TAXABLE VALUATION: $2 MILLION 

* ANNUAL TRANSPORTATION REVENUE: $60,000 
+» ANNUAL TRADE: $2 MILLION 


self. What plant sites are available? How 
many local men or women would be avail- 
able for work, and what skills do they 
have? Is there a good market nearby for 
the new product? Plant representatives 
also want to know about schools, recrea- 
tional facilities and civic spirit. 

Most states furnish survey forms for 
interested communities. Similar forms are 
available from the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington. When you finish 
answering the questions they raise, you'll 
know more about your town than you ever 
did before, including such details as 
sewer diameters, power plant capacities 
and available raw materials. 


3. Ask for help. Railroads, large 
power companies and other big busi- 
nesses that will benefit indirectly from 
new industry will work closely with you 
in attracting plants to your town. State 
Chambers of Commerce offer the same 
service. Many corporations contact only 
such large organizations when they want 
to locate a new plant. Unless the organi- 
zations have the facts about your town, 
the manufacturer may never hear of you. 


4. Pick your target. Don’t go af- 
ter “a big industry.” Pick the kind of 
manufacturer who will fit your town’s 
civic personality. If most available work- 
ers are women, don’t try to attract a 
foundry. If lumber supplies are limited, 
don’t aim for a furniture factory. More 


WHAT A NEW INDUSTRY, 
EMPLOYING 150 WORKERS, 
CAN ADD TO YOUR TOWN 


¥ 


important, don’t woo an industry that will 
do more harm than good, 

One New England town got most of 
its income from tourists who came to en- 
joy the mountain scenery. Then home- 
town boosters attracted a “smokestack” 
industry. Today the factory’s belching 
chimneys have killed most of the tourist 
business. Residents find they now have 
slums and labor trouble instead. 

A small town in the Middle West 
wasted its money trying to attract a large 
bakery. Baking representatives pointed 
out they would find no market in the 
sparsely populated area. 

Then city leaders took a survey and 
discovered the town was built on a bank 
of high quality clay. Today a pottery 
established by local businessmen ships its 
products all over the United States from 
its central location. 


5. Take careful aim. If your town 
decides to mail brochures describing its 
attractions for industry, make sure they 
go to the industries that are interested. 
State officials can give you the names of 
likely prospects. You can rent similar 
mailing lists from mailing list brokers 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 10) or pick them 
yourself from national business direc- 
tories. 


6. Be honest. Don’t oversell your 
town with misleading statements. Dishon- 
esty may attract industry but it won't 
keep it. : 

One Westinghouse Electric Corp. offi- 
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KOHLER 
ENGINES 


4-Cycle, Air-Cooled 


Reliable power for garden tractors, sno- 
blows, elevators, portable saws, concrete 
mixers, vibrators and a wide range of 
other tools and equipment for industry, 
construction, farm or home. 

Engineered and built to the quality 
standards that have won acceptance for 
Kohler Electric Plants the world over. 


NATION-WIDE 


SALES AND SERVICE 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Established 1873 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES ¢ HEATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRIC PLANTS ¢ AIR-COOLED ENGINES 
PRECISION CONTROLS 


CORNS GO FAST! 


Enjoy quick relief and speedily re- 
move aching corns with soothing, 
cushioning, protective, world- 


Zino-pads! 
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Constipation Relief! 


“For many years I suffered from 
constipation. One year ago I started 
to eat ALL-BRAN regularly—my con- 
stipation is com- , 
pletely gone. I owe 
my regularity to 
ALL-BRAN.’’ Dr. 
George H. Lubar, 23 
Flint Road, South 
Toms River, N. J. 
One of many unso- 
licited letters from 
ALL-BRAN users. If 
you want lasting 
relief from consti- 
pation due to lack of dietar 
try this popsles method. 
ounce (about % cup) 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN daily, drin 
plenty of liquid. If not completely 
satisfied after 10 days, return empty 
box to Kellogg’s, Battle Creek, 
Mich. DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK! 
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Credits All-Bran With — 


cial, looking over a plant site in Texas, 
noticed a nearby gas compressor station 
that he thought might cause vibration in 
the contemplated factory. Local officials 
reassured him. Then a small boy who 
lived nearby piped up, “We can’t keep a 
cup on the table at our house.” 
Fortunately, another site was avail- 
able, but local boosters almost lost the 
plant because of their misrepresentation. 


7. Don’t “buy” a plant. You’re on 
dangerous ground if you offer a company 
a cash bonus or excessive inducements. 
Union City, Tenn. (pop. 7,665), told an 
interested manufacturer his taxes would 
be $440 a year. Other cities proposed tax 
bills starting at $46,000. The manufac- 
turer picked a high tax rate in preference 
to the Union City offer. He explained that 
such low taxes couldn’t provide the kind 
of schools, recreational facilities and 
other city services he wanted his em- 
ployes to have. 


Comings and goings 


Queen Joanne Melberg, Robbins- 
dale, Minn., celebrated her 21st birthday 
in Paris last week. The trip to Europe 
was her prize as Aquatennial Queen of 
the Lakes, a feature of the Minneapolis 
water festival. 

A young Greensburg, Pa., expert on 
mites—those pin-sized parasites which can 
carry a disease similar to elephantiasis— 
has arrived in Florence. Flora Gorirossi 
will work on her doctorate and classify 
3,000 specimens collected by Antonio Ber- 
lese, Italian father of acarology (the 
study of mites). 

Irene Graewe of Alpena, Germany, 
joined the co-eds on the campus of the 
University of Kansas this month. She will 
study in Lawrence on a year’s scholar- 
ship. But it won’t be all books—she loves 
American popcorn, roller skating and 
jitterbugging. 

Home Again. Twenty-two-month-old 
Rene Dixon, Madrid, N.Y., took his first 
airplane trip last month. With his mother, 
Mrs. Simone Dixon, he is visiting his 
grandparents in Noumea, New Caledonia. 
It is Mrs. Dixon’s first visit home to the 
South Pacific since she came here as a 
French war bride in 1945. 

Bode, Iowa, opened its arms to its 
new doctor from Baghdad, Iraq, last 
month. Although Dr. Isaac Shohet studied 
in this country, it was not until the town 
invited him to practice there that he felt 
he had roots in America. After meeting 
the people and viewing the new fire truck, 
he accepted the call. 

Singing Blow the Candle Out and 
other folk songs while working in the 
corn fields of Perry County, Kentucky, 
with her family has led to a year in Eng- 
land for red-haired, green-eyed Mrs. Jean 
Pickow. Financed by a Fulbright Scholar- 
ship, she will track down the same Eliza- 
bethan ballads which have been pre- 
served for hundreds of years in the isola- 
tion of the Kentucky hills. 
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Nmith-Corona 


ADDING MACHINE 


LIGHT TOUCH « HEAVY DUTY 
TROUBLE FREE - EXTRA FEATURES 


Colorspeed Keyboard 
Error Control 

Clear Signal 

Instant Tape-Eject 


Simplifies handling of daily ac- 
counts, tax records and all account- 
ing work. Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate, or mail coupon. 


*Price for all states permitting Fair Trade laws. 
Subject to change. Tax extra on adding machine. 


Smith-Corona 
CASHIER 


A dependable cash 
register with 
adding machine 
advantages — at 
lowest cost. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
702 Water Street, Syracuse |, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about 
your Adding Machine and Cashier. 


Signed 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
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You may be one of the million unknowing victims, but 


You can live with diabetes 


Teddy Burroughs was 4. 

His curly forelock bobbed like a 
semaphore as he romped with other chil- 
dren about his Dallas home. Then one 
day Teddy lost interest in playing. He be- 
came listless and drowsy and his chubby 
legs thinned, although he ate well and 
was always hungry. His thirst was un- 
quenchable and he made trip after trip 
to the bathroom. 

Alarmed, Teddy’s parents took him 
to the doctor. Teddy had diabetes. 

There are a million other Teddies 
in this country today, unsuspecting vic- 
tims of a disease that ranks eighth among 
causes of death. You may be one of them. 
Figures cited by the American Diabetes 


Association indicate that for almost every 
one of the million-odd known diabetics, 
another has the disease and isn’t aware 
of it. And 2 million people who now are 
free from it will become diabetics. 
Diabetes is a condition in which the 
body’s sugar-using mechanism goes hay- 
wire. Victims lose the ability to turn 
starches and sugars into energy. Doctors 
used to think the trouble stemmed only 
from lack of insulin, a hormone produced 
by tiny islands of cells in one of the 
body’s digestive glands, the pancreas. 
Recent evidence also shows that part 
of the pituitary gland puts out a hormone 
that overstimulates the pancreas cells to 
produce insulin. Hormones from the thy- 
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roid and from the adrenal glands atop 
the kidneys also seem implicated in how 
your body makes insulin or uses it. So 
doctors now lean to the belief that the 
disease may come from some upset in 
the delicate relationship between the 
body’s ductless glands. 

A Joe Miller-vintage quip labels the 
typical diabetic as “fair, female, fat and 
40.” There’s a lot of truth in the remark. 
Women diabetics outnumber men 5 to 3; 
some researchers suspect that a sex hor- 
mone shift following the menopause may 
be involved. Of the known diabetics, 84% 
have been obese at one time or another— 
the U.S., best-fed land in the world, has 
the most diabetics. People past 40 seem 
more prone to develop the disease, but it 
can hit anybody at any time. In young- 
sters it may show up overnight, becoming 
suddenly acute. Heredity is also a factor. 


History. Diabetes has been known 
for nearly a thousand years, but until the 
discovery of insulin in 1921 most victims 
were doomed to an early death. A few 
could stretch out a bleak existence on a 
near-starvation diet of “thrice-cooked 
vegetables, whites of eggs, substitute 
bread that resembled soggy cardboard in 
damp weather, and innumerable quanti- 
ties of clear broth.” 

Today, one out of four is able to 
control the disease with a much more pal- 
atable diet, plus exercise. But most have 
to supplement this regimen with insulin— 
daily for some, more often for others. One 
of the first patients to receive insulin esti- 
mates she has given herself 60,000 in- 
jections. 

When your insulin mechanism gets 
out of kilter, sugar piles up in the blood. 
The kidneys work overtime to get rid of 
it, loading up the urine. As an energy 
source, your body turns to burning fat. 
But in the process, body-poisoning acids 
are produced. Diabetic coma and even 
death can result. Regular injections of 
insulin—extracted from the pancreases of 
animals—enable your body to use its 
sugar supply efficiently. 

Too much insulin, however, exhausts 
the blood’s sugar. Brain and body cells 
starve for energy and the unconsciousness 
of insulin reaction may occur. Restoring 
the sugar is vital. 

Thus the typical diabetic walks a 
tightrope between two extremes. He fig- 


American Diabetes Association 


Swanee and Teddy. Giving themselves 
insulin injections—even for 5-year-old di- 
abetics—is as easy as brushing teeth. 
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uratively lives with a candy bar in one 
pocket, and an insulin syringe in the 
other, and a constant routine of urine 
testing to check on his blood sugar level. 
But he can learn to get along with the dis- 
ease and live a full, happy life. 

Senator Clinton P. Anderson of New 
Mexico is a diabetic. So is outfielder Bill 
Nicholson. Others include prominent bus- 
inessmen, movie stars, models, doctors, 
writers—in short, leaders in nearly every 
held. 

One physician has wondered “if the 
day will come when he will cultivate dia- 
betics because they may become healthier 
and have more self-control, common sense 


Diabetes checklist 


A million persons in the U. S. 
may have diabetes and not know it. 
Here are its warning signs: 

@ @ Excessive thirst. 

e @ Excessive urination 

e @ Continued tiredness or fa- 
tigue. 





e @ Prodigious 
companied by loss of weight. 

© @ Cuts or scratches that take 
too long to heal. 

e@ @ Pains in the hands or feet. 

e@ e@ Intense itching. 

@ e Changes in vision. 


appetite. ac- 


and intelligence than the nondiabetic.” 

Like his million fellow sufferers, 
Teddy Burroughs has learned to take his 
injections in stride. They’re just as much 
a matter of routine as brushing his teeth. 
Teddy’s 5-year-old sister, Swanee, used to 
watch him do it—almost enviously. Then 
she got diabetes. “I’m lucky, mother,” she 
said with surprising maturity. “It could 
have been polio—then I couldn’t run and 
play.” 


New sight in 
cataract cases? 


The possibility of making sight- 
destroying cataracts disappear with a 
simple injection of a substance made 
from fish eyes has been tentatively an- 
nounced by three New York doctors. 

They first learned to produce cat- 
aracts at will in mice, then studied the 
effects of a protein extract made from 
the ground lenses of fish eyes. Encour- 
aged by their success, they tried the ex- 
tract on 14 human patients, most of them 
between 60 and 70 years old. 

After four injections, all reported 
they could see better, and after 30 in- 
jections, the vision of several had re- 
turned to normal. The restrained report 
called the results preliminary, but “prom- 
ising.” 

Up to now surgical removal of the 
clouded lens has been the only available 
means of restoring sight to cataract 
victims. 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 


A power plant for Kurope 


Visitor. Dr. Kamitz tells his plans to a Washington press conference. 


As an attractive job, that of 
Finance Minister of Austria ranks low. 
This little Central European republic 
has towering mountains, swift-flowing 
rivers and generally beautiful scenery. 
But it has neither the industrial nor 
the agricultural development to sup- 
port a population of 7 million. 

To make Austria’s revenue bal- 
ance its expenditure is the more dif- 
ficult because the country is still di- 
vided into four zones of occupation. 
And the Russians, who occupy the 
most fertile area—and the only part 
of the country producing oil—take out 
of it what they want. 


* + 


So one would expect the Aus- 
trian Finance Minister, Dr. Reinhard 
Kamitz, to be a dour and disillusioned 
man. Actually, on his first visit to 
Washington, he was full. of optimism. 
Youthful Dr. Kamitz, until a year ago 
a professor of economics, believes that 
he has a formula to solve Western 
Europe’s economic difficulties. 

His program, as outlined in an 
exclusive interview for PATHFINDER, is 
simply) to develop Austria’s hydro- 
electric capacity to the point where it 
can supply power for the industries 
of a large part of free Europe. Thus 
the country’s one outstanding natural 
asset—its waterfalls and mountain tor- 
rents—could be put to work. 
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Dr. Kamitz makes his plan 
sound practical as well as promising. 
The present annual production of hy- 
droelectric power in Austria, about 6 
billion kilowatt-hours, takes care of 
most present Austrian needs but leaves 
nothing over for export. 

With new power stations, and 


utilizing the rapid flow of the upper 
Danube, hydroelectric power produc- 
tion could be raised to some 40 billion 
kilowatt-hours per year. This would 
relieve Austria of the need for import- 
ing coal and would still enable the 
country to export three fourths of its 
electric power by transmission lines to 
southern Germany, Italy, France and 
even Luxembourg, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. The sale of this excess 
power would guarantee the solvency of 
his own country, Dr. Kamitz believes, 
and would simultaneously serve to 
modernize and strengthen the economy 
of all Western Europe. 

Dr. Kamitz stopped off in Wash- 
ington, returning from the Mexico 
City meeting of the Governors of the 
World Bank, to sound out official 
American opinion on his hydroelectric 
project. Those who have talked with 
him in general think well of his idea. 
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He, himself, estimates that to 
double Austria’s present yearly hydro- 
electric capacity—as a first step to- 
wards raising it from 6 billion to 40 
billion kilowatt-hours—would alone 
cost about $150 million. He is hopeful, 
however, that some of this can be 
raised as a World Bank loan, while 
another fraction will be raised by an 
Austrian bond issue this fall. 

But, if the Austrian power de- 
velopment is to rival a huge project 
now under way in southern Russia, 
Uncle Sam will undoubtedly have to 
be the banker. The chief argument in 
favor of this is the possibility that the 
project might pay off, from an_eco- 
nomic as well as a political viewpoint. 
It is not like the Point IV undertak- 
ings, which seldom have promise from 
the investment viewpoint. 
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Meet the hard-working man who knows all 


about everybody’s business; he’s your 
‘yooay a4 
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POS'T MASTER 





Residents of Brookfield, Conn. (pop. 425) 
have received an unexpected service from their 
post office—a book, Country Postmaster, by Virgil 
Geddes (Austin-Phelps, Inc., New York: $3). He 


begins with a dedication to his patrons, critics of 


The village postmaster meets 
everybody, knows where everyone lives. 
All the gossip and news come his way. 
New people interest him. It is his busi- 
ness to know about them, when they 
move in, where they move to, and when 
they leave. 

There are many things a postmaster 
may not do; many things he must do. No 
postmaster in the United States is allowed 
to shoot a duck. The wording of this 
Federal statute is specific and compre- 
hensive. 

We can, however, get away with 
murder in other ways. We are allowed to 
carry a holstered weapon at all times 
for the protection of valuable mail, and 
may, in case of an attempted holdup, 
shoot to kill, Also we may shoot on sight 
any number of individuals designated by 


the FBI as wanted dead or alive. But no 
ducks. 


x * 


All post offices have a sort of 
odds-and-ends, or remnant department, 
composed of items found in the mails 
without addresses, labels or tags. 

Once in a while these lead to inter- 
esting incidents. I recall especially Mrs. 
Calloway’s corset. The package arrived 
at the post office without a label. I 
opened the package and found an invoice 
with Mrs. Calloway’s name on it. Arti- 
cles found thusly must be signed for, and 
I made a special trip to Mrs. Calloway’s 
house with the corset and Form 3963. 

I knocked on the kitchen door. No 
answer. I knocked again and, although no 
voice responded, I thought I heard a stir- 
ring inside. I decided to open the door 
and lay the package and Form 3963 on 
the table. 
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By Vircit GeDDEs 


I opened the door with the best of 
intentions. There in the afternoon sun- 
shine of the kitchen, before God in 
Heaven and the postmaster on earth, 
stood Mrs. Calloway in a wooden tub, 
taking a bath. 

“I beg your pardon.” I stammered. 
“Just something for you to sign. You can 
do it later.” 

Mrs. Calloway. who had been facing 
the door when I entered, turned politely 
about, faced the wall, and draped a towel 
around her middle. 

“One of those darned corsets again.” 
she said. “They never do fit, anyway.” 

I said, “It’s difficult to get genuine 
personal attention through the mails. 
isn’t it?” 

This was definitely the right thing 
to say. Casually Mrs. Calloway sat down 
on the edge of the tub, still facing the 
wall. Suffice it to say here that Mrs. 
Calloway and I were perfectly at ease. 

“IT suppose I could have them sent 
C.0.D.,” she said. 

“But in that case you wouldn't be 
any better off. C.0.D. articles must be 
paid for before they can even be opened. 
let alone tried on.” 

“How about the corset and this paper 
to be signed?” I asked, trying to get 
back to the subject. 

“Oh, lay it there on the table.” said 
Mrs. Calloway. 

I prize this episode and its conver- 
sation, not for what life is usually like. 
but for what it could be. I cherish it for 
its objective attitude toward a common 
problem, and. without offense to con- 





post office pens, and ends with an open letter to 
the 43,000 U.S. postmasters. In between are more 
than 200 pages of warm humor and shrewd com- 
ment based on ten years’ experience. These 
are excerpts from the book, published Oct. 12. 


ventional routine, for its casualness and 
for the possibility that it could happen 
more often. 


x * 


Nora has been working here steadily 
for two years, as a substitute clerk. She 
was finally allowed to take an exam- 
ination for a permanent position. Nora 
is a very good clerk, fast and efficient. 
Although she came out Number | on all 
the tests, I am now informed she will be 





ineligible because she is an inch below 
the physical requirement. Nora was al- 
lowed to work here for two years at her 
present height; why is she suddenly too 
short? 


x * 


The cluttered bulletin board is not 
used exclusively for official Government 
notices, as witness Mrs. Windgate and her 
lost dog. 

She rushed into the post office about 
nine o’clock one morning. 

“How many boxes on the RFD?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, about three hundred,” I said, 
offhand. 

“Give me 
cards.” 

“Well, business is picking up,” I 
said, and smiled. 

“Tt certainly isn’t for me. I’ve lost 
my dog.” 

“The little brown one?” 

“Yes. Now if I get all these written, 
will they go out on the RFD today?” 

“If you get them back by eleven 
o’clock.” 

She wrote out a sample card, pulled 
a tack out of the bulletin board and, 
without asking my permission, stuck it 


three hundred postal 
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= When filter turns brown—in Medico 


' tars it has trapped. 






Exclusive! Guaranteed Bite-Proof! 
Odorless! Tasteless! Cushion Bite! 


MEDICO MEDALIST— $1.50 


Pipes or Cigarette Holders—throw 
it away, with nico- 
tine, juices, flakes, 


Insert a fresh filter 

for cooler, cleaner 

and dryer smoking. 
Imported Briar. 

’ 





Box of 
10 filters—10¢ 


Wide variety of styles and sizes. 


. Write Medico Pipes, Inc., N.Y. 22, for Booklet P 


» MEDICO CIGARETTE & CIGAR HOLDERS—$1 


AIR SIC 
NAUSEA 


.» Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Duiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘‘plate 
odor’ (denture breath). 
any drug store. 


Cue to high altitudes. 
speed and sudden 
changes, relieved with 
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§ Wlonnce FOLDING BANQUET TABLES © 
If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some Church, 
Lodge,Club, School, etc.,in your town, youwill be inter- 
ested in this extremely modern No-Knee Interference, 
Folding Pedestal Banquet Table. Write for Catalog 
and special discounts to institutions and organizations. 
The Monroe Company, 23 Church Street, 


lfax, lowa. 
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Get FASTEETH at | 


up. The card read: 
My Brucey lost. 
Please return. Ample reward. 
Mrs. Windgate, Apple Hill 
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Then out she went, and by eleven 
o’clock she had the cards back, all three 
hundred written by hand. 

She mailed the cards, but when she 
got home, there was “Brucey,” his tail 
wagging, waiting for her in the front 
yard. To this day Mrs. Windgate insists 
that he must have read the notice on the 
post office bulletin board. 


x * 


A city-conditioned patron, a lovely 
lady, got so much special delivery mail 
that the rural carrier had to go to her 
door almost every day. Then for a spell 
the specials stopped, and he resumed 
leaving her mail in the box by the road. 
The box began to fill up, and he could 
leave no more mail. Then a_ special 
arrived, and he again went to the house. 

“I’ve been wondering why I haven’t 
seen you,” said the lady. “I haven’t had 
any mail for a week.” 

“Your box is so full I couldn’t get 
any more in it,” said the carrier. “You 
better empty it.” 

“You mean that box out by the 
road?” 

“Sure.” 

“You mean to say I have to walk 
out there and pick up my own mail?” 

“Unless it’s a special,” said the 
carrier. 

“I never knew that before,” said 
our summer patron. 


x * 


A postage stamp is something that 
is never thrown away, no matter how 
unsightly it may be. 

I watched a woman in the lobby one 


day spend as much as five minutes 





endeavoring to tear a stamp from an 
envelope she had wrongly addressed. 
There wasn’t much left of the stamp, and 
I gingerly suggested she buy another. 

“Not me,” she replied tartly. 

At last the stamp was off. But no 
mucilage was left on it. 

“Now I'll show you,” she said, and 





NEW FREE 


BOOK for the 
HARD of HEARING 


Do you now have trouble understanding 
folks whom you used to hear clearly? 
Does one ear hear better than the other? 
Is it hard to hear the difference between 
fifteen and fifty—then and ten—and life 
and knife or other sound-alike words? 

Do you miss out in general conversa- 
tion because you must SEE people talking 
to know what they are saying? Do you 
feel a growing suspicion that folks are 
ridiculing you behind your back? 

If you must say “yes” to any of the 
above, you may already have a serious 
hearing loss. That’s how deafness often 
ae co so gradually you may 
be quite de ‘ore you realize what is 
causing all your discomfort and 
venience. Why take chances? 

Get the facts. Write for authori- 
tative, new FREE BOOK about déafness 
and how to overcome it. It will be sent 
in a plain wrapper without any cost or obli- 
gation whatsoever. A postcard will do, 


Beltone 


¥ QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
Individually Fitted—Personally Serviced 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
Dept. 316D, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicage 8, til. 
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FREE AS A GIFT FROM YOU 


a copy of the next news 
packed issue of PATHFINDER 


| | would like my friends listed below to receive— 





at no cost—the next issue of PATHFINDER as oa 
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CHEWING IS MY 
FAVORITE EXERCISE! 


Shaped like a bone—hard like a bone— 
MILK-BONE DOG BISCUITS give him the 
sport of chewing —the exercise that 
helps keep teeth and gums healthy! 
Thrifty, too, because it’s concentrated 
nourishment. Feed it 

regularly — every day. 

Always available at your 

favorite food store. 

MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT con- 

teins nutrients your awe | 7 


Vitamins A, B1,B2,D, and E . 
Meat Meal... Fish 


BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


| Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT. Also 
Booklet: “‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.’’ 
| (Paste coupon on postcard if you wish.) 
i 
Nae 


National Biscuit ee. Dept. P-10 


Milk-Bone Baker 
446 E. 10th St., , Taal York 9, N. Y. 


This offer good in United States only 


SA SS ee RE A Te SY ME eT ee ee nan al 


Sealed in Stee! 


and 


Scientists, explorers and engineers 
choose Burgess Batteries where lives 
depend on battery power, because 
they are recognized as best by the 
experts. Insist on using Burgess Bat- 
teries in your flashlight. Burgess 
Battery Company, Freeport, IIL; 

Niagara Falls, Canada. 


A Quality Dry Battery For Every Purpose 





marched into the drug store, paid fifteen 
cents for a bottle of mucilage, and the 
valuable stamp was saved. 


x * 


Rose early. Snow again. Twelve 
to fifteen inches. A good morning for a 
long and pleasant breakfast before go- 
ing to work. Except—they haven’t plowed 
my road again. That means eat breakfast 
in a hurry and shovel snow for an hour. 
They will not turn in and do my short 
road until a day or so after each storm. 

They want their mail on time, though. 

One morning, after shoveling for a 
couple of hours, I arrived late and found 
one of the Selectmen waiting at the post 
office. 

“What did you do—oversleep?” he 
asked. 

“Oversleep! Why weren’t you over 
there plowing my road?” I yelled back. 

“Plow busted,” he grunted. 

“They plowed the main roads, didn’t 
they?” He grinned. 

The truth is, I’ve always been on 
the wrong side of the political fence, 
locally. The town is five to one Repub- 
lican, and this small business of passing 
up my road is the local defiance to the 
Federal Government. 


x * 


If there is anything a postmaster 
is not allowed to do after he gets in 
office, it is engage in politics. If there 
is anything he must do, if he expects to 
be a postmaster, it is to practice poli- 


tics intensely. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is, no doubt, one of the largest 
nonpolitical partisan political bodies in 
the world, with its feelers reaching into 
every city, town, village and hamlet in 
the country. 


x * 
Well, a great deal may happen in a 


post office, especially in a small town. 
And, after some ten years’ tenure, with- 


out a vacation I may add, I have yet to 


regret the decision to become one of 
Uncle Sam’s many faithful, sometimes 
underprivileged employees. 


Made 


“I made about $900 last 
year with my Foley 
a sharpening 


‘900 


IN SPARE TIME 
time.” Leo H. Mix 
Make up to $3 or $4 an Hour 


With a Foley Automatic Saw Filer 
you can file hand, band and circular 
saws so they cut smoother and fast- 
er and bring you repeat cash 
business “I get work from ny 
to 30 miles away’—C. 
Smith. No ns = 
experience needed. 
FREE BOOK™ “MONEY 
MAKING FACTS,” shows 
how to start at home inspare 
time with small investment. 
Write today—no salesman 
will call. 

FOLEY MFG. CO. 
1029-2 Foley Bidg., Minneapolis 18, 


trom 25° well. Sturdy, R 
Seciocme earner tena 
Money Back Gat Ghorontee. Send Check M.O. or C.D. Ss 
mOoae MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Bookmailer Service 
ANY BOOK PUBLISHED IN U.S. 
You Pay Only the Bookstore Price 
We Pay Postage "*'""."ti\.icgee "*"* 


* Bookmailer was y 


HELP 
WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL will employ sev- 
eral additional men and 
women in their subscription 
sales department. If you 
have a car, you may qualify 
for this pleasant, profitable 
work. No experience neces- 
sary. Write today, giving 


your qualifications. 


Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, Business Offices 
230 W. Washington Sq. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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PHILLIPS’ 


ASK PATHFINDER 


CZeats STEAM HEAT 
Here are answers to a variety of porTAb 


questions which readers have asked the BURNHAM way / 


PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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I have always thought Nov. 11 
was a national holiday, so estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, but am 
now told this is not so. What is cor- 
rect? 

A. A 1926 resolution of Congress 
directed the President to issue a procla- 
mation annually for observance of Armi- 
stice Day. But the Federal Government 
has no Constitutional power to prescribe 
any holiday by national law, so this is 
not binding on the individual states. Each 
has legal jurisdiction over the holidays it 
will observe and designates them either 
by state statute or proclamation of the 
governor. Armistice Day and other chief 
holidays such as July 4th, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day can be called nation- 
al in that they have nation-wide observ- 
ance, but not in the sense of being estab- 
lished as national law. 
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Portable Steam Heat at the end of an electric 
cord gives you comfort that's mighty satisfy- 
ing in cold weather. This sturdy cast-iron 
radiator is an absolutely safe, self-contained 
heating plant, fully automatic in operation. 
You roll it anywhere — plug it in and forget 
it! Built by heating experts for years of care- 
free service. $54 to $78. 


Ideal for Bedrooms ‘* -Bathrooms * 
Nurseries * Rumpus Rooms * Workshops * 
Sick Reoms * Sun Porches * Camps * Offices 
4c BURNHAM Portable "'° ¥ 
| b¢ STEAM RADIATOR 220 v 


Electrically Heated 
Buy Burnham and Get the BEST! 


















Acid indigestion 
usually accompanies 
temporary constipation 
—yet most laxatives act 
on irregularity alone. But Milk of Mag- 
nesia does more. It relieves both con- 
ditions .. . gives you more complete 
relief. So use Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
—the best laxative money can buy. 





What were the dimensions of 
the Ft. McHenry flag which inspired | 
| our National Anthem? 

A. The American Flag which flew 
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a over Ft. McHenry, Md., the night of Sept. | | Burnham Corporation, Box 351 | 
“ x ° 7 Electric Radiator Dept. P-102 

Ee the cane eae eerie: ] | 13: 1814, when Francis Scott Key was in- | | Zamesvitie, Onle 





Please send folder telling all about the | 


spired to pen the Star-Spangled Banner, iB ane FR, 


was originally about 30 by 42 feet (larger 
in width and length than the regulation 
20 by 38 garrison flag of today). It had 
15 stripes and 15 stars, was made by Mrs. 
Mary Pickersgill of Baltimore. 

Today this flag, presented in 1912 to 
the Smithsonian Institution by Eben 
Appleton, a descendant of the fort’s com- 
mander, has been reduced in size (prin- 
cipally through aging) to 28 by 32 feet. 


Dr. Ludwig von Mises, noted international au- 
thority and author, has written a challenging 
treatise on this subject. Send 25c for six trial 
issues of Christian Economics, the bi-weekly 
publication which is read by over 100,000 think- 
ing Americans, and we will send you a free copy 
of this thought-provoking analysis. Address: 


CHRISTIAN FREEDOM FOUNDATION, INC. 


—Dept. PA-1, 26 West 58 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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A Family Affair! 








POLORZONE PERMANENT ANTI-FREEZE 
(Ethylene Glycol) U. S. Spec. 
Retails ot $3.75 gal. 
YOUR PRICE, $2.75 GAL. 
(in 4-gal. cases) 
Save $1.00 per gal. 
WATTS CO. 416 WOODLAND, TOLEDO, 2, OHIO 





What were the popular and elec- 
toral votes in the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1928? 

Fidgeting, nose-picking and a A. Herbert Hoover, Republican, re- 
tormenting rectal itch are often 


telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 


To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 

roved ingredient goes right to work— 
ills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don’t take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge . .. the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S\P\for Pin-Worms 
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ceived 21,392,190 popular votes, 444 elec- 
toral; Alfred E. Smith, Democrat, polled 
15,016,443 popular, 87 electoral. 


Where did the barbecue origi- 
nate? 

A. The barbecue as an outdoor 
social party or political gathering, at 
which meat (often the whole animal) is 
roasted on racks over open pits, began in 
the South about 1700. It became especial- 
ly popular on the Southwest frontier and 
provided a ready-made audience for po- 
litical candidates who wanted to present 
their views. 

The word itself is of Spanish origin 
and was applied first by natives in the 
West Indies and northern South America 
to the wooden framework or grill on 
which they broiled or dried meat. 
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When You Have 
“The Supreme 
PNU alelat a ae 


In Your Home 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


HAT a tremendous educational and cul- 

tural advantage it would be in YOUR 
home to have available for every member of 
the family the great question answerer that is 
recognized as the highest authority in the na- 
tion’s schools, colleges, and courts, Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition, 
is the authoritative source of exact information 
on every interest of intelligent men, women, 
and children. 

The Foundation Book of the Home Library 


It contains the greatest amount of information 
ever put into a single volume—the equivalent 
in type matter of an 18-volume encyclopedia. 
Every subject in the whole range of man’s 
knowledge comes within its scope. There are 
600,000 entries, thousands of encyclopedic arti- 
cles, 12,000 terms illustrated, magnificent color 
lates, biographical and gazetteer sections, in 
its 3,390 pages. 


Q Mevuam-Webslr 
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Merriam-Webster is the name 
that identifies ‘The Supreme 
Authority.”” For more than 
100 _— its unquestioned 
authority has been main- 
tained and kept up to 
date in a series of com- 
plete revisions. Don’t 
be duped, Be sure you 
get the Merriam- 
Webster, See it at 
your bookdealer, 
stationer, or de- 
partment store. 


















Look for the 
circular 
trade-mark 
on the 
cover. It 
identifies the 
erriam- 

Webster 


See ee oe oe 
FREE — Illustrated Booklet of Word Origins 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 904, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me free illustrated booklet ‘‘In- 
teresting Origins of English Words”’ and infor- 
mation about Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition. 
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Political Stature 


We're anxious to see 
Which voters they’ll reach, 
Now that Adlai and Ike 
Are figures of speech. 
—Mary Alkus 


Democrats claim we’ve never had it 
so good. Republicans admit we've had it. 
all right—but good! 

7: 7 - 

Those who urge a_ house-to-house 
election campaign this year doubtless 
hope to stand on the stoop to conquer. 

. me s 

Adlai has had such a flair for funny 
stories that some voters wondered if he’s 
a really practical joker. 

. a . 

The reappearance of mink coats in 
Washington means it’s getting cold again 
in the capital. Or at least that the heat’s 
off. 

* * ao 

Not only do the Republicans feel 
that a new broom sweeps clean but they 
also claim Eisenhower has the push with 
which to do it. 

-_ * . 

The autumnal colors along the high- 
ways are beautiful, especially when the 
billboards have been newly painted. 


Timber wolf: Charlie McCarthy. 


- e * 
Harry stumped the country to get 
elected; since then, he has just elected 
to stump the country! 


Pleasure Car 


Something reckless men and women 
Oft endanger life and limb in! 
—Richard Wheeler 


“You 
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Rip Matteson for Pathfinder 
“Senator, if you’re not re-elected, would 
you consider a part in a daytime serial?” 


Hint to statistic-quoting political 
campaigners: Don’t boast that figures 
don’t lie unless you’re positive yours 
will stand up! 


Quips 


Life--said Emerson, is full of com- 
pensations. As where the candidate gets 
a large slice of his income from a news- 
paper that won't support him.—Buffalo 
Evening News. 

. € - 

Telling an electorate it gets the 
kind of government it deserves is as in- 
sulting as offering the town loafer a 
day’s work for what he is worth.—Salt 
Lake Tribune. 

os . . 

Mr. Truman says the Republicans 
are throwing mud. Well, that’s the 
opinion of an old master.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Harry Mace for Pathfinder 


can’t imagine what this cheerful, bright and early reception does to me.” 
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Colors are custom-tailored, too 


There’s nothing like a colorful new dress, made just for herself, to brighten up 
a lady's life. And there’s nothing like custom-tailored colors to brighten up the 
life of fabrics. 

Vat dyes, produced by Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical Division, are specially 
made to meet the varied dy eing demands of all types of fabrics—cotton, linen, 
rayon, the new synthetics, and mixtures of all. Aristocrats of color, these 

vat dyes are known as fast colors because they fight off the onslaughts of sun, 
sea water, washing, perspiration, bleache s—hold fast under the most extreme of 
service conditions. You see them ev ery where and in many ty pes of garments 
.. .in mother’s colorful housedresses and favorite fashions, in baby’ s bright 
T-shirts, in brother’s sturdy corduroys, in dad’s shirts and socks and in mz any 
fabrics for use by our armed forces. 

Developing and producing better dyes for every purpose is one way in which 
Cyanamid chemistry helps to make everyday living not only more colorful 
but more economical. 


AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 


Dyes for the textile industry—one of Cyanamid’s many services 












Oh! The WAOMDERFUL things 


Jell-O Puddings and Pie Fillings can do... 


to give you old-fashioned flavor... 


Do you still make your lemon pies the long, 
drawn-out way? No need to! You can make 
a homemade-tasting pie in a fraction of your 
usual time with the new Jell-O Lemon Pud- 
ding and Pie Filling! In fact, your pie will be 
so good, we guarantee its fresh-lemon flavor 
—or you can have your pennies back. 


JELLO Paddings & Be Fillings 


NOW 5 FLAVORS—VANILLA, CHOCOLATE, BUTTERSCOTCH, LEMON, COCONUT CREAM 


with 5 minutes Cooking... 


How do you like your chocolate pie? Deep, 
dark and delicious? That’s the way Jell-O 
Chocolate Pudding and Pie Filling makes 
’em. Just add milk and cook for 5 minutes. 
And how you'll love this chocolate flavor! 
It’s made from an exclusive blend of world- 
famous Walter Baker Chocolate. 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORP, 


to please a particular husband... 





Even the fussiest of husbands beam when 
you march in with a coconut cream pie! 
With the new Jell-O Coconut Cream Pud- 
ding and Pie Filling this dreamy treat is 
quick, quick, quick! Even shredded coconut 
is right in the mix! Make a handsome pie 
like this today! 
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